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Preface 

What Recreation Research Says To the Recreation Practitioner is the first publication 
of the American Association for Leisure and Recreation of the American Alliance 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. This publication emanated from 
a charge of the Recreation Division*js Commission on Research and Evaluation 
"to identify, synthesize, publish and disseminate the specific research findings." 
Commission members are: 

Fred W. Martin, University of Oregon 

Donald A. Pelegrino, (chairman and editor) California State University— 
Northridge 

Keith B. Roys, Sr., University of Missouri--Columbia 
Linn R. Rockwood, University of Utah 
H. Douglas Sessonis, University of North Carolina 
Isabelle Walker, California State University— Northridge 

Other persons generously contributed to this task of die Commission — Hilmi 
Ibrahim, Whittier College, Whittler, California and Viki Annand and the Infor- 
mation and Research Utilization Center of AAHPER. To them we are %*»xtremely 
grateful. Finally the Commission wishes to thank Pat Fehl, past vice president 
of the Recreation DIvijiion and James Champlin, president of the American 
Association for Leisure and Recreation, for their continued support and 
encouragement. We hope that this publication will be one of many. 

Donald A. Pelegrino 
California State University, Northridge 
Chairman of the Commission on 
Research and Evaluation 
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RECREATION RESEARCH: AN OVERVIEW 

Donald A. Pelegrino 
Calif ornia State University 
Northridge 

Research provides new information and facts which lead to constructive solu- 
tions or a better understanding of current problems in a given field. 

Recreation has long sought to improve the quality of life by attempting to 
increase the pleasure that man derives from his free time. Thus, research is 
an essential tool for furthering recreation services, whether these services involve 
physical and mental health, adnnnistrative behavior, leadership evaluation, facil- 
ity design, outdoor recreation and/or planning general services within a leisure 
delivery system. Research is a process and a tool wliich is necessary and cannot 
be replaced. 

Although research has been recognized as a viable and worthy asset to any 
field of endeavor: 

only since I960 have professional recreation practitioners and educators 
become vitally interested in research as an inulergirding and vital aspect 
of recreation and park services. Only recently has there been a real interest 
in studying the effect of recreation upon individuals* the impact of leisure 
upon society, and the contribution of organized recreation to meeting com- 
numity and individual needs — and in utilizing research to develop more 
effective operational procedmes and in participating in interdisciplinary 
research endeavors. I'liis concern by professional recreation personnel is 
a mark of a matming profession* a profeusion which is accepting tiiechallenge 
of accountability by basing its actions upon sound research.* 

To be an effective field oriented to meeting the social, phy''iral and spiritual 
needs of the general public, recreation must have a valid approach to those 
needs. Research offers the main tool for providing guidelines to serve the needs 
of any given community. Moncrief recently stated that research can help insure 
against acceptance of invalid assumptions in establishing recreation policy and 
providing recreation opportunities to the public if the research is well conceived 
and executed.^ 

Recreation without, adequate research cannot hope to meet society's present 
and future needs. According to Toffier, knowledge will be assimilated at such 
a rapid rate in the future that agencies will be hard pressed to keep pace.'* 
With this type of thinking, it is obvious that research and constant reevaluation 
are the only hopes if recreation agencies are to survive in a changing world. 

'I*h<? United States has great availability of time for recreation and leisure 
activities. Recreation* in whatever form it pleases people, contributes significandy 
to their happiness and well-being. Therefore, it is important to consider some 
of the significant factors associated with recreation and leisure in order to have 
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a stieiuifk appreciation of the process of recreation unci leisure. Some of these 
factors are: 

1. Socioecon()njic forces that influence man's leisure and recreation 

2. Organizations, agencies and programs concerned with people's leisure 
expenditures 

3. The time man has and how he uses it 

4. Economic impact of recreation pursuits 

5. Supply and demand of recreation resources 

6. Future expectations in contrast to those of the present and past. 

All of these factors are or should he of major ccmcern to the recreation prac- 
titioner. 

The Research Council of the American Association (now Alliance) for Health, 
Physical Educati(m, and Recreation listed the following suggestions for research 
studies in recreation:"* 

1. The deveh^pment of an instrument which may be used to predict the 
success of the prospective recreation leader 

2. A study of the age-levels of readiness of children for the development 
of basic recreation skills 

3. A study of those leadership techniques which have proved most successful 
in the conduct of various recreation activities 

4. A study to determine the factors which cause children and adults to drop 
out of recreation activities 

.5. Origin of established recreational interest 

h. Collecting hobbies of the residents of a small community 

7. Longitudinal study of effects of recreation 

8. Analysis of therapeutic value of recreation 

9. Study f)f the motivational factors in sports 

10. Lonptudinal studies of changes in recreational interests and patterns. 
Since AAHPER's listing in 1954, many of these research studies have been 

completed. But the list for suggestions for further research studies in recreation 
and leisure increases as the professi(m grows. 

Undoubtedly research in recreation and leisure is in its infancy. There is 
not etiough itiformation available on recreation and how it can be used to beneilt 
mankind. Leisure habits and interests of people must be measured and deter- 
mined. Techni(|ues and methods for research in recreation must be developed. 
Additional information is needed about programming and about the skillful 
practitioners in the Held. In these, one tinds a useful alliance between research 
in recreation and leisure and the practitioner in his practical experience. 

Re( reatioii, both through rt'search and in its application, is a new social force 
today. 

This author agrees with Sapora who .said, 'There is a need for the recreation 
practitioner and the re.<(earcher to join hands more closely. Each can learn from 
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the other. No profession can advance when there is too great a gap between 
theory and practice/** 
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WHAT RESEARCH TELLS THE RECREATION 
PRACTITIONER ABOUT ADMINISTRATIVE 

BjEHAVIOR 

Linn R. Rnrlnvood 
Univmily of Utah 
Snit hike City 

INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 

A real interest in administrative behavior was shown many centuries ago by 
Machiavelli, and only now has his great insight anil the practicality of many 
ofhis concepts been appreciated. However, the Hawthorne stiKiies at the Western 
Klectric (iontpany during the 192()s perhaps signalled the beginning of the pres- 
ent tremendous interest and research in the "people" or behavioral aspects of* 
organization life.^ 

An of fshoot of the Hawthorne studies was the recognition of certain unin- 
tended or informal conditions within organizations. Further studies in a variety 
of settings con firmed the existence, activities and functicmsof a shadowy strucuue 
that came to be known as the "informal organi/aticm.** 

Kssentially, the informal organization was conceived as the actual pattern of 
relaticmships and behaviors in an organization, as contrasted with the formally 
patterned ones. Ciountless investigators have examined the many ramifications 
iuicl implications of the informal organizaticm and have published their observa- 
tions and conclusions or hypotheses concerning its functions, values and undesir- 
able aspects, t he concept itself has undergone many refmements in light of 
newer behavioral revelations. In fact, a large part of behavioral research on 
organizations and administration is concerned with studies dealing widi one 
aspect or another of what was originally tliought of as simply the informal 
organization. 

lUv general thrust of research on informal organizations has been to reorder 
thinking ccincerning the assiunption that organization man acts in the highly 
rational, predictable manner suggested in job descriptions, rules and orders 
of hierarchical superiors, and that he orders his relationships as depicted on 
traditional organization charts. Research has shown conclusively how far actual 
behavior and working relationsliips deviate from classic assiunptions. The origi* 
nal notion that the informal organization was largely undesirable and worked 
in opposition to management also has been dispelled. Various facets of the 
informal organization have beeti foinul to perform useful, even indispensabks 
functions.^ 
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The work of Dalton in lour industrial firms has been very revealing and 
innuential, painting a picture of the unstable and transitory nature of many 
inrornial relationships, A brief statement by Dalton also is indicative of the 
many functional and dysfunctional aspects of informal organization: 

. . . informal action may work for many ends: to change and preserve the 
organization, to protect weak hidivkluak. punish erring ones, rewarv! others, 
to recruit new {lersonnel, and tCi maintain dignity of the formal, as well 
as, of course, to carry on power struggles and to wcn'k for ends we would 
frown on.'* 

Dalton, for example, f ound the presence of a highly ef f ective inf ormal reward 
and punishment system, which was often useful fen' the organization, but was 
sometimes unfair/* In a study of the Navy bureaucracy. Page conchided that 
the Navy, in effect, had "another face,'* or an informal side that was ccmscicuisly 
and delil)erately hidden from the outsider's view. It did, however, provide a 
useful means of cutting through btn eaucratic red tape.** In a study of city plan- 
ning in the Pwin Cities, Altschuler identified a number of informal rules enforced 
within the city that kept bureaucrats in line and incumbents in power. ^Gouldner*s 
study of specif ic bureaucracies in industry showed a number of the unintended 
consc*c|uences that (Kcur which c()nflk:ted with the expected fast, efficient and 
impersonal happenings.' Blau's study of a law enforcement agency showed the 
dysfunctional nature of status differences and how the use of informal means 
of connniniicaticm facilitated the making of necessary decisions.** 

I'he cumulative effect of vast cjuantities of evidence frcmi studies in a ninnber 
of disciplines and in a variety of settings has established not only the existence 
of informal arrangements within organizaticms but the multiplicity of facets 
the informal organization may encompass. 

rhe recreation and park administrator should not take formal assumpticms 
and descriptions of organizational relationships and behavior too sei iously. A 
useful way of beginning to consider an organization is to look at the formal 
structure, job clescriptions, rules and regulations a^id hierarchical job-task pat- 
tern. However, the recrcv.tion and park administrator should be aware that 
there always will be a multitude of informal, often unarticulated lelationships, 
rules, expectations and behaviors. He may never be able to unravel or fully 
understand them, but he can expect them to affect significandy what he rati 
andcannoi do. He should utilize or deal tvith them, both in moving the oi ganiza- 
tion toward some of its important goals and in minimizing adverse ef fects upon 
himself. 

DKCISION MAKINC; 

In early literature concerning administration, little aUention was paid to 
decision making, the assumption seemingly being that decisions were made })v 
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those holding the lot mal authority to do so on a highly rational basis and that 
decisions passed down the formal chain of command to those charged with 
carrying them out. This so-called ^classical" or ^rational" model of decision 
making has been sharply criticized by behavioral researchers. 

Rational Model 

The rational model has been described with minor variaticms by numerous 
administrative analysts. Lindblom*s description is typical: 

1. Identity his problem. 

2. (ilarify his goals, and then rank them as to their importance. 

3. 1 JHt all possible means — or policies — for acliieving each of his goals. 

4. Assess all the costs and the benefits that would seem to follow fVom 
each of the alternative policies. 

5. Select the paclcagc of goals and associated policies that would bring the 
greatest relative benefits and the least relative disadvantages.". 

If all conditions were ideal, the rational model might well be considered the 
best method of arriving at decisions; it corresponds with the rational method 
of thinking and problem solving. However, it has been criticized for being 
unrealistic because conditicms seldom approximate the ideal. 

A number of administrative analysb have considered the decision making pro- 
cess on a conceptual level, but only recently has much empirical evidence validated 
hypotheses or indicated how decisions actually are made in organizations. Gore 
used a case history approach in studying a sample of decisions of federal Held 
offices in the state of Washington. His research indicated a wide gap between 
the actual process used and the rational modeL'*^ 

March-Simon Model 

One of the most significant contributions to a more realistic appriiach to 
decisicm tnaking was a theoretical construct by March and Simon in 1958. Build- 
ing tipon previous theorizing and some psychological studies, they developed 
the concepts of "satisficing'* and ^search" behavior. In simple terms, it is suggested 
that a drvinion maker does not attempt to reach an optimal or best solution, 
but searches for a soliuion that will be •\satisfactory." When this is found, search 
will stop and a new search will begit'i only when that decision fails to produce 
a sati sfactory level of performance. 'I'hesc authorities also suggested that prior 
experiences of success and failiu e will determine the decision maker*s aspiration 
level which, in turn, will be a criterion for what constitutes a *Vsatisfactory*\solution 
to a problem.'' 

Some empirical validity to the March and Simon theoretical model was given 
by CHrrt and March. By using this model, they were able to predict with a 
high degree of acctuacy the behavior of decision makers in a department of 
J. large retail department store.''^ 

ERIC 
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Actual Decision Making 

Some evidence has been atciitired that actual decision making is Nkely to be 
fitfuL sporadic and often tangential. Furthermore, this may produce better deci- 
sions over the long run tlian a more stable, orderly process focusing on clearly- 
defined end goals and done by a centralized decision maker, such as is posited 
by the classical process. Hirschman and Lindblom suggest that the latter process 
may actually hinder progress.''* They (juestion the traditional assumption that 
a decision once made to resolve an imbalance or problem settles the issue once 
and for all.'^ Cyert and March came to a similar conclusion, for they regard 
most decision making as a (juasi rather thun a complete process of conflict 
resolution in organizations.''* 

Festinger s theory of cognitive dissonance has some implications that tend 
to help explain the decision making process of at least some people some of 
the time. From his theory it is predicted that after making a decision, a person 
will tend to seek evidence to confirm the decision. Such evidence, when found, 
will tend to reduce tlie natural dissonance resulting from a choice where each 
alternative has good and bad features. The greater the conflict or problem 
in choosing, the more dissonance af ter the decision.'** Ehrlich and his associates 
found some empirical evidence that tended to confirm Festinger s theory. Studies 
showed that after people had piuchased new. cars they tended to read ads about 
the cars they had already purchased more than ads about othi'r cars." This 
would tend to confirm the oft-expressed notion that decision makers make a 
decision and then attempt to rationalize it, rather than go through a highly 
rational decision-making process. 

A considerable number of researchers and analysts have suggested that 
decision making in organizations can realistically be looked upon as a form of 
bargaining involving diverse interests and goals represented by participants 
inside and outside the formal organization. The groups and individuals might 
include, but not necessarily be limited to: superiors, subordinates, peers, lateral 
agencies in the bureau, legislators, clients, suppliers or any individuals or groups 
that feel a particular decision might significantly affect their interests. The relative 
power or influence of various coalitions around a given problem or issue is 
likely to be a significant factor in the nature of the decision, and this may 
often take the foini of compromise. Therefore, such decisions may result in 
only a minimum modification of the already existing situation.'^ 

Research on decision making in organizaticms has progressed far enough to 
establish that it is a process that does not conform very well to the model of 
rational..; usually associated with the ideal problem-solving method. Adminis- 
trators are faced with many, often conflicting, demands that wuist somehow 
be reconciled or balanced. Many factors limit a strictly rational approach, inclucU 
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ing lac k oj* inlonnanon, ineradicable uncertainty, and the constraints of numer- 
ous environmental factors. Few administrators have the luxury of time and 
resources to pursue the ideal situation; they are likely to consider only a minimum 
number of what may seem the most sij^nitkant factors or alternatives. While 
the prcKess actually used may not be entirely rational by usual standards, it 
cannot l)e said to be completely undisciplined or irrational. It may be typified 
by **boitnded rationality." Such a process is entirely functional in the fluid* 
dynamic type of environment in which administrators function. The completely 
rational method would likely be impractical and unfeasible for an administrator. 

'the natureof decision making diat characteri/esadmtnistration is of a strategic 
or * politicar* type. It means consideration of the total environment in which 
an organization functions. 

It is probably unreasonable to assume that even a recreation and parks adminis- 
trator will be able to lay aside completely his own biases, loyalties and personal 
interests while reasoning out decisions. It may be even more unreascmable to 
assume that other participants whose interests are at stake will be able to lay 
theirs aside and use a highly rational process with an undiluted ccmunitment 
to the public interest. 

CONFI.ICT 

It was recenU) observed by one authority that "if someone wanted a fruitful 
area of investigation for at least several lifetimes, he could easily take up the 
topic of the management of conflict in organizations."'" Until comparatively 
recently, the subject of conflict was rather carefully avoided in most literature 
on administration certainly this was true of literature in the recreation and 
parks field, fhis attitude of ignoring or playing down conflict has apparendy 
been because the traditional view of bureaucracies does not permit the notion 
of conflid as a nattual phenomenon. Thompson has stated this viewpoint site- 
cinctly. 

As prrscmly deiined, bine;nur<iiic organi/cilion.s, like toiiilitcniim stutcs. <ne 
shnply Moi (onnnitted to the tornuil rcsohition oi inlroorguni/iUioniil cnnniit, 
nor to roniproinisc. Where conlliti exists, it is oHlcicilly denied, hidden by 
lidions \\\h\ myths, or cittributed to the individiuil. It is lo be removed by 
ntiiilviinil processes oldisnission and (onnseHng. reorientation and tniining. 
or by ihe reinoViil or error inid niiscoiieeption through connnuniccition. Once 
all tlie liirts iire known there am be no conflict, assnniing '*ri^lit'^thinkhig" 
en 'Sound*' persons. If conflict persists, indlvidunls must be renicide or 
elinilMiited, oeciHise ccmflict utiiicks the legitinnicy oi the org<nii/cUioh. 
"Snu)oth openitions'' legi(iini/e the orgunl/ation.^" 
Recetuly, liowever^ actual observation and empirical study of organizaticms 
have clearly revealed that various conflicts are a characteristic phenomen<m 
of orgatiizations, not simply a manifestation of irrationality or temporary aberra- 
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lion that disrupts normal smooth lutu:tionitij;«[/*^* In hui, it is aacptal in many 
quarters that conllict can st*rvc many usef ul piu poses in an ot^anixation. 

Katv.'s views, eml)o(liCil in what has been called the "conriict of interest 
hypothesis/' have been widely a'aepied by lu'havioral scientists in recent years. 
I'his approach views conllict as resullinfi;lar|i(ely IVom basic ditTerences in interests 
amon^ people in various hierarchical positions in an organization. Kaiz 
emphasizes the idea that conflict is not due Jtisi lu misunderstandini^s, but IV. ni 
real dilTereiK es in outlook or values lietween competitive subji;roups within the 
organization as they pursue their own goals where organizational rewards or 
resources are limiied/*^'^ Sayles' connnenis concerning competition among pans 
oi cirganizations are typical of much current thinking: 

'I'hi' ( OIK cpt c)l the ot^gatii/atioM as.a unillnL cohesive, honiogetieons iMUity 
piltnl aKainsi its riv^ils in a snni}{gle tor sm vival ot supretnacy has Uww 
shallrred by .unially^ol)stTving the opi-ratioiis ol large, coumles orgaui/a- 
tions. I hr whoU' is IVaitionaled into parts that toinpeU' with one aiiolhrr 
lor rrlalive status, growth, and special prere(|uisiies.''''^ 
l.ane, (lorwin and Monahan call attemion My the importance of a past history 
of power struggles and animosity in relation to organizational conllict. Organiza- 
tional cleavages may l)e both the vestige ol past conflicts and the basis for present 
and f uture ones. I'hey note: *\since the defeat of an idea of* a group seldom 
rcHjiiires complete annihihuion, scars remain which provide the basis fbrcleavages 
in new conflicts."'^* 

I)alton*s highly entertaining expose of* the intier workings of* machinati(ms 
ill a ntnnlier of industrial firms gives an unusually revealing pictme of contimtal, 
bm often disguised* conflict over power, prestige and sm vival in organizational 
lile.-'» 

.\n important a.spect ol coidlict in organizations is role conflict. Kahn el al. 
in a nationwide study of workers found that ah.iost half of them indicated 
that they were often caught in the middle of a crossfire of people who wanted 
dilTetent things. About 15 percent of these respondents were in this situation 
of role conllict f re(|uenily. 1 bus, conflict — of ten of a serious nature — was 
a **fact of life** for iH percent of those subjects studied/'^" The administrator 
lias role conflicts within himself because the various moral systems in which 
he operates often conllict with one anoiher.'^^ 

Along with the emergent concept that conflict is inherent in organizations, 
reseanb has also advanced the idea that conflict is not always necessarily bad, 
and. in f act, may make some important contributions to the ot ganization. Dalton, 
h)r example, cites number of positive aspects of coidlici in organizations.-^** 
Coset has shown that conflict may actually beasotuceof ecjuilibrium afid stability 
lather than merely a source of disequilibrium.'^" 

PondyN analysis of the f unctional and dysfunctional aspects of organizaticmal 
conllict leads him to the conclusion that it may be either, depending upcm 
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llie elTcct on the oifrani/ation's productivity, stability or adaptability: further- 
more;, since these three states of an organization are not entirely compatible, 
conilict may be sinudtuneously functional and dysfunctional/^*^ 

Some executives may deliberately encourage competition or conflict in their 
organization. As paradoxical as Uiis may seem at first glance, it can give an 
executive many opportunities to enhance his status as omniscient, all-powerfid 
leader to l)e able to step in at opportune times as benevolent arbiter to resolve 
conflicts. Apparendy, Franklin D. Roosevelt used these tactics/*' Similarly, 
(iolembiewski postulates that "an administrator's key job, dien, is not to make 
peace Widiin his organization, but to manipulate die natural warfare in pursuit 
of die organization's purposes."'*'^ 

Conflict resolution is one of the ways (lolembiewski suggests an administrator 
may use to prominently display his ability to handle stressful situations and 
thus gain the confidence and allegiance of organization members.'*'* 

It may cause recreadonists considerable discomfort to contemplate ad ministra* 
tton as a process replete with a high degree of, if not almost continuous, conflict 
but this is probably going to be true in any context except where some one 
figure or power structure is able to impose its will, dnis short-circuidng the 
decision-making process. Since recreation ists generally express preference for 
democratic mediods, they must live with such conseciuences. 

The recreation and parks administrator should recognize diata certain amount 
of conflict is inevitable in aiiy organizadon. It should not be regarded as being 
endrely without usefulness. Not only might it have some f imctional consequences 
for the organization, but may even help him solidify his position as a leader. 
Certaiidy, however, some conflict is dysfuncticmal, and if uncontrolled, may 
have seri(ms organizational and personal consequences for members. 

POWER 

A sratctneni in a \\. ent book on public administration would likely prove 
startling to many recreadonists: "Officials who staff administrative agencies play 
a game of seeking to acquire, apply and retain power. "'^^ Social researcher Dorwin 
Cartwriglit further points up the importance of power: 

We have found lhal we simnly cannot undersuind llie relations among the 
menial beallb professions, die behavior of children In summer camps, the 
making of decisions within the family, or the effectlveni?ss ()f lea(lerslilp 
hi work groups ♦vithout knowing about the power situation.***' 
For many years, a minimum of tlioughtfiil analysis or research was done 
on power. I he subject appeared to be an anathema in many circles* including 
parks and recreation. Nevertheless, as far back as 1927 Mauser found through 
interviews with many business executives that they had a great craving for power, 
which tended to motivate them highly.'*" A number of writers are in agreement 
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that a iVomal assiiiilt through empirical research on the problem of power has 
tiot really been hiitnched yet.**^ Many discitssions eotiterning power in the litera- 
lure rely on generali/aiions based on case studies or observations of events, 
organizations or incidents IVoni which various inferences have been made l)y 
interested analysts. Based on existing research, theii? seems to he considerable 
agreement that the acquisition and maintenance of power ate extremely impor* 
tant concerns and activities of administrators, and that power is essential to 
elTective administration.'*** 

l)alton*s work has given hitherto unarticulated insight into the constant and 
intense conflicts between itidividuals and groups in pursuit of their owti interests, 
and in the ac(|ulsition and maintenance of their power positions.'*** Plotrowski 
and Rock conducted a study of successful and unsuecessfuniusluess executives 
and found that the execinivc's goal is power.''" Sociologist Rol)ert Prestbus* 
analysis of organizational life led him to conclude that '*tbe selective process 
in big organizations brings the power seeker to the top.'*^' Perrow studied group 
behavior in two industrial iirtns and concluded that *'po\vcr is a preoccupation 
of the managers of the llrms."'- 

I.cacltMship and Power 

A numl)er of research studies and the hypotheses of orjjanizalional theorists 
seem to link leadership very closely with power. Kelly, for esample, in his discus- 
sicm of the "organizational concept of leadership,'* notes that it: 

. . . gives pinpn weight to tlit* iiiiporiancr ol power and isprechcateduii 
ilic notion iliat ilir k^adrr ciiu only he ellcciivi' ins(»far as ho has power, 
i.i*.. that srttior iiiatmgeittetit (the Im»ks*k Iioss) svIII givr hiiu ihesitppori ;uid 
rcMiiirti's wlik h he re(|uli'es to pnjvidc rewards atid punislimcins for liis 
stihordinatcs.*'^ 

Betmis has fornutlated a definition of leadership that has as two of its compo- 
nents "power" and "innuencc," the otiier being a "process."'^ Kaplan cites a 
study by Kenneth Arrow which showed that under certain ccmditions "there 
is no escaping the necessity for active leadership in a group."**'' I'his would 
seem to refine the idea that democratic leadership can always work or that 
everyone in the group can always share in pei lbrmhig acts of leadership. Kaplan, 
iherelbre, observes that somebody has to he prepared to use power in 
organizations; in other words, "leadership nuist beexercised and that this involves 
the Use of power/*'** 

Cariwright, in analyzing; a luimber of research studies cottcerning supervisory 
prac tices and employee satisfaction, concluded that supei visory training pro- 
grams that ignoi eihe power structure of the organizatioit are not very prcmnsing 
and that there was no reason to view favorably any theory of leadership wliich 
disicgards power. *^ Perhaps that is why Medietas Leudership (Contingency 
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'I'licory lias rcreivtMl considn ahlc airlaiin. He postulaics ihai a leader's erCerlivo- 
ness is n)niiM}{eni upon the I'avorahleness or unravorahleness of the siiiiaiioii 
(or liitn. rius, in uni.\ is dependent upon (I) leader-niendnM relations, (2) task 
structnre and (H) position power of* the leader.*** 

Role riieory and (^onununkalion 

(lariwrijilu sees iliat power nuisr he involved in role theory, lleeitesa tntniher 
oi'research studies whieli point to the ineseapahleeonehision that the phenomena 
of role theory lunst he bound itp with the harder properties of power, in eontrast 
with ili(» softer concepts of expectations and perceptions/*^* 

Similarly, with respect lo eouninniicaiion, Cartwright finds that power nnist 
he recognized as an itiiportant consideration since coinninnication is the niecha** 
nishi by which interpi»rsonal inllnence is exerted. Numerous studies ( ited reveal 
that research that starts with lommunication as the foci» ends by being closely 
related lo power.'*'* \'arious research studies have pointed to the fact that the 
power of various participants in a group may be related to their place in the 
( ounnnnication stnu uire.'** 

KHet livciicss of Power 

The use of power is often viewed as a Nfachiavellian-type m<inipidation of 
others, Perhaps this is one reason the subject has been ignored in recreation 
and parks literatiM'e, Tbet'e seems to be little room for doubt that this is often 
the case, A recent newspaper artide suggests that ''oHue politics or power 
games is increasing in business organi/ations. Nteiit. hard work. etc.. do not 
pav idf as well as knowing how to play company politics — which is really 
the "(hsiribution of power."*"*" 

As reported, this is the md) ofsi»M»rarresearch studies. The ihi eatened business 
recession is considered as on(* cairse of the incri»ase.'''* It causes one t(» considei 
seriou.dv the possibility tliiit budget cmbacks, layoffs and ivtrenchinent in public 
re( reation agencies ma\ cause the satue effec I. 

SihU'uktM' and ledescbi conduct i*d an expcMiment on the effects oft he exercise 
of cocMcive and reward powi»r where interpi»rsonal attraction was involved. Their 
results tended to support earliei* researc h — coercivi* power was more elfedive. 
rims, they con(lud(Ml thai Machiavelli's observation that it is much .safer to 
be f(»ared than loved may be (|uite accurate/''* These i'i»si»archers* observations 
also led tbiMU to believe in the wisdotn of lletny Adams' statement thai '*a 
friend in p(»wer is a friend lost/' It was found that when a person has miilateral 
( oercive power, he lends to disregard personal relationships in exercising tluK 
pow<'r,**''' 
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Researchers have recently developed a **Mach V Scale*' to measure the 
Machiavellian tendencies of individuals. The results of research ttsing the scale 
have shown that persons scoring; U\yi}\ en)4*a^ed in more manipulation and were 
more adept at it . Researcliers concluded that the more time people spend interact* 
ing with others in various roles, the more Machiavellian they are/*^*^ Such frequent 
interacticm is, of course, a recogni/ed characteristic of administrators. 

While Machiavellianism in the acijuisition and use of power may he quite 
typical in organizations to a degree and at various times, the desire for power 
for its own sake may not he the only reason for its use. Possession of power 
actually enahles i^n agency to conchict a more effective program. Also, lower-level 
persormel may pursue power to secure or perpetuate certain fringe henefits/''^ 
David Mechanic examined the sources of power of lower-level perscms in various 
types of organizations. Drawing on previous studies, he set forth several pos- 
tulates concerning conditions luuler which lower-level participants such as sec- 
retaries, hospital attendants, prison inmates, etc. ohtained and used power. He 
found coalitions among persons in various divisions of organizations which enahle 
I hem to handle needs more efficiently on an informal hasis.-*'^ 

Research on power might well be summed up by Lippett's observation that 
"studies tell us much more than we knew formerly al>oin the distribution of 
power between superior and subordinate, and how its use or at)use affects morale, 
pnuluctivityt and luunan satisfaction.**''** 

Power is an often overlooked or minimized fact of life for administrators 
in every field. Some seek power for aggrandizement and status, others seek 
to acquire or maintain it as a self-protective device from the depradations of 
the power-lunigry. Hie use of power seems necessary for individuals to perform 
certain leadership fimctions and often permits agencies to function tnore 
efficiently and effectively. 

Summary 

The above are just a few of the many areas in which research on iidministrative 
l)eliavior is being conducted oti various fronts and in a variety of disciplines. 
Such phenomena as connnimications, role theory, goals, cli(|Ues and interest 
groups, leadership, environment, motivation, organization boundaries, tules, 
professionalism vs opportimism, etc, are ccmiing in for scientific investigation, 
often with sophisticated techniques. It is remarkable that there is almost a com- 
plete lack of such research in tlie field of parks and recreation administration. 
There are ii number of pos.sible reasons for this; 
I. It has been a.ssumed that the administrative processes and activities 
(behiivior) are basically the same as those in other fields such as business 
administration, educational administration imd public administration in 
general. 
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2. It has been aHsumed that administrative behavior is so mechanical* stan* 
dardi/ed and predictable that the essential principles have already been 
discovered. 

3. Some may believe that a study of administrative behavior might be of 
some value to students and practitioners, but that it might expo.se them 
to ideas that are opposed to the highly idealistic or humanitariati value 
system professed by spokesmen in tlie field. 

4. Writers in the field have not had sufficient experience **on the firing 
line** in administt ation to have gotten a realistic notion of what it is all 
about. 

5. rhere may be no real desire on the part of writers or spokesmen in 
the field to paint a realistic pictui e of the nature of recreation and parks 
administration. 

6. rhere is insufficient research expertise in the field of parks and recreation 
to research administrative behavior in the field effectively. 

It is past time when the field of parks and recreation must become more 
introspective and self-critical. What we are saying and teaching must be examined 
to determine whether it conforms with reality or some idealized model of what 
we imagine or would like it to be. 
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RECREATION AND BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION 

Keith B. Roys 
UfiivevsUy of Missouri 
Columbia 

Changes in an individuaTs behavior can liave positive or negative reactions 
as viewed by society. F.xtrenie poverty has been given as reason for stealing 
food and clothing. Boredom has been listed as a possible motivating factor 
for illegal use of drugs. Desire for recognition Ims prompted outstanding perfor- 
mance in athletics or in academics. Qii-ility leadership often has been given 
as the key to success of a recreation program. In all of these situations, one 
or more factors stinutlated an action or reaction which resulted in a modified 
behavior. With substitiue motivating stimidi, a different resulting action might 
have occurred. For example, in the case where extreme poverty caused stealing, 
extreme poverty may also have given reason for increased hard labor, more 
creativity or some other factor that would have residted in a socially acceptable 
means for sectn ing the necessities of life. 

Rect^iation has been viewed by some as a response, by others a stimulus. 
( he foun(hition of recreation rests on the principle that participation needs 
no reward f)ther tlian the participation itself. This does not mean that secondary 
values cannot occm* or are imdestrable. fhe well-rounded personality, physical 
fitness and release from tensions have been offered as examples of desirable 
secondary values. If these become die primary reason for participating in selected 
leisure activities, then the activity is the stimidus or substitute stimulus attempting 
to bring about a conditioner* response — a modification in behavior. But even 
if participation in a leisure activity is for the sole purpose of recreating, it is 
still possit)le that sec( ndary values and behavior modification will occur. 

Regardless of the intended ultimate objective for participating in a leisure 
activity, variations in the type of nuitivating stimuli can alter the results. The 
variables that effect behavioral changes are often difficult to identify, to say 
nothing about meastne. l o complicate tlie situation further, the amount of 
effort required of one individual to achieve a specified goal may be (|uite different 
f rom that recjuired for a second individual. Thus, if the practitioner is to use 
behavior morlif ication in his program, it will be to his advantage to know what 
the conditioning variat)les are and how to use them. 

Behavior modification is connnonly thought of as a process of altering a given 
.situation or condition, related to behavior, in a desired direction. Before this 
can be accomplished, die practitioner must know what the situation is at the 
time he starts, if he wishes to measme the direction and amount of change. 
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TWis level at which the behavior is occurring when the process is initiated is 
called the baseline. 

Being able to identify and measure behavior is essential for accurate research, 
and this is where another problem is encountered. Valid and reliable instruments 
lor this purpose, whic h might be used by researchers or practitioners, are not 
avatlal)le lor everv area within the fieUI of parks and recreation. Indeed, it 
would be nice for the public recreation administrator to conduct l}ehavioral 
modilication researi tnong the participants of his program, sliow die positive 
values resulting anil i .ereby justify his budget rec|uests. In like manner, it would 
be nice for the park planner to test his proposed changes in a park development 
on a sampling of society to see if his plans will have a positive effect. Similar 
example^; can be envisioned for those in employee recreation, youth serving 
agencies and student union management. However, the recreation therapist 
is probably the person who will first be able to use the process of behavior 
modification as a tool in the field of leisure activities. In an institution like 
a mental health center or physical rehabilitation center, where the variables 
affecting the daily life of the patients are more easily controlled, and in fact 
must be controlled to achieve the desired therapeutic goals, it will l)e easier 
to design research that can be measured. 

By looking to certain other fields, we see that behavior modification research 
has been under way for more than a decade. In fact, concern for use of cmtdoor 
play equipment (Buell, Stoddard & Harris 1968) and for social-recreation skills 
in children (Allen et al. 1964) has resulted in the design, c(mducting, evaluating 
and publishit.g of research. In addition to published research, other published 
works contaiii behavior modification literature related U) the recieation field. 
Row and Errileson wrote specifically on behavior modification in therapeutic 
recreation in Helmvior Modi/ iaUi(m for th^^ Criiompson Sc (Irabow- 

ski 1972). The fields of education, special education, educational psychology, 
guidance and coimseling, and sociology have reported doctoral studies in .disser- 
tation abstracts (see Selected Readings). While these are not written in the field 
of recreation, some were concerned either direcdy or indirectly with recreation 
and related social skills. Studies in behavior modification have been conducted 
by researchers in our field. For example, such research is being conducted 
in an institution by a recreation therapeutist under the cooperative guidance 
of a psychologist and a recreation educator. Becherer has been tryin^>; to cause 
and measure a recreation behavior modification using reinforcement to achieve 
a generalization (Becherer 1974). She is using independent observers to record 
a cliiUfs actions at 10-second intervals during periods that the conditioned 
respcmse is being elicited. TUv results of tliis study and any others now underway 
are important, but not as important as the realization tliat our field of recreation 
can work cooperatively in research to better understand problems conmion to 
mcue than one field. 
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There seems to be an increasing recognition of the need for usable technicjues 
that will evoke a desired behavior. 'I1ie l.eisure Behavior Research Laboratory, 
tinder the direction of Bishop, has completed several research projects. In one, 
for example, to determine how to increase die percentage return of lengthy 
questionnaires, a reward of a free dinner was made as a positive reinforcement 
(Witt, Bishop & Salter 1971). 

As mentioned eai Her, accurately identifying and measuring behavior is a major 
problem. Researchers are limited by the lack of ability to single out and measure 
many types of behavior. Why do some people participate in one type of recreation 
activity and not another? Is there some characteristic that the participants of 
one type acdvity have in common that is unlike people In general? Solutions 
to these problems will assist in efforts to behavioral modification. 

Conclusion 

It must be remembered that little is known about why man behaves as he 
does. However, it should be recognized that there has been an increase in the 
quality and quantity of effort to better understand what is involved in leisure 
behavior. Most encouraging is the realization that the recreation Held can play 
a role in behavior modification, and in a positive direction. 
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RECREATION AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 



habelle Walker 
California State University 
Northrid^e 

The original intent of this paper was to provide the practitioner with broad 
trends in the changing characteristics of recreation as a social institution. 
However, in developing the strategies to meet such an objective it became cleai* 
that only a tentative statement could be made at this time, Therefore, Jiis paper 
must be c(msidered a preliminary and partial statement of the assignment. The 
strategies and decisions made cluring preparation were many and arbitraiy. 
While the literature search in journals spanned an eight-year period (1965-1973), 
there were no articles on recreation as a social institution until 1970. Other 
references were used as background to develop the subject of social institutions. 
Also, a decision was made to limit such a search specifically to recreation even 
though rese.'rch in die areas of natural resources and parks as environments 
where recreation is pursued is an inseparable compcment of the recreation move- 
ment. 

INSTITUTIONS 

But first one must define the term "social institution." In the Dictionary of 
Social Sciences^ institution is defined as: 

. . . an aspect of social life in which ilistinctive value-orientations and interests, 
centering upon large and important social concerns, generate or are accom- 
panied by distinctive modes of interaction. Its uses eniphasi/e important 
social phcMioniena and relationships of strategic stritctm al significance. 
(Schneider 19^:^38) 

In other words, as Arenson notes (Lasswell ei al. 1965, p. 384), the generic 
term institution is an abstraction, not a perceivable reality. As an example, one 
can perceive a family, but one cannot observe the family as a social institution. 
Therefore, one must be careful to avoid the confiisicm that can arise between 
the concept institution and the term association. In the final analysis, an association 
is essentially composed of people while an institution is essentially composed 
of interactions and interrelationships. One is saying there is a difference between 
22 chosen men on a football field and the game of football. 

Institutions, then, are social patterns that have distinctive value orientations, 
direct the ordered behavior of human beings and characteristically tend to be 
permanent and to resist change. They exist because diey liave been reasonably 
successfid in meeting societal needs. 

Assessing changes in institutional forms and relationships, however, may be 
difficult. Lundberg, Schragg and Larsen (1963) suggest that only in terms of 
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specific standards can a particular institutional arrangement be evaluated. For 
example, in the institution of the family, monogamy may be declared as "better" 
than polygamy and vice versa. Likewise, certain types of recreation may be 
considered **better" than others, thereby suggesting a value orientation of the 
culture towards leisure alternatives. Further, predictions can be made concerning 
which value systems are likely to exist and develop in a given society on the 
basis of what is known about the interrelationships of institutions (Lundberg, 
Schragg & Larsen 1963, pp. 483-484). 

Elements of Institutions 

In a highly differentiated society such as ours, one could logically expect 
to fmd recreation institutionalized, Certainly recreation functions within such 
value systems as government, education and the family. It follows then that 
no institution, however classified, may be fully imderstood in isolation. Howeve^r, 
Witmer (1942) docs suggest one can gain an understanding of an institution 
such as recreation by looking at the dynamics of four elements they have in 
common. These are«f</w7/V.v, personyiel, a charier and norms, and material apparatus 
(cf Miller & Robinson 1963, pp. 15-17), all of which are organized and sys- 
tematized to fulfill some social function. Since recreation is a social function 
and would logically meet these criteria, one should be able to investigate organized 
recreation at this abstract level. This paper addresses itself to one of these ele- 
ments, that of activities. 

Values 

However, (me must first consider the undtMlying theme of the American 
value orientation towards leisure and r^^rejitiou. While there is a quantity of 
writings on institutional patterns of the family, work and leisure, few authors 
have written of their relative positions as interrelated value systems* Kluckhohn 
and Suxltbeck (1961) suggest that American occupational-economic behavior 
is associated with middle class values while other studies indicate that this value 
system dominates other value-oriented behavior. 

Jackson (1973) pursues this line of inquiry by asking whether subgroups iden- 
tified as being variant to the middle class in their value orientation would also 
subscribe to variant leisure aUitudes. He asked the question whether, in contrast 
to the dominant profile of middle class America, lower class Mexican Americans 
would subscribe to a different set of beliefs in terms of middle class values 
and leisure auitudes. He found that tliis ethnic subgroup was variant on both 
dimensions, t his group showed in their leisure attitudes greater orientation 
toward the recreational value sphere than the occupational sphere of the middle 
class, He comments that recreation pt^ofessionals often express concern for the 
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worthy use ©f leisure especially with regard to depeiulent groups such as the 
poor and tfee elderly which he wonders might be interpreted as a logical out- 
growth of their values as middle class professionals. He further suggests Uiat 
subscribiiitg to a need for cultural uniformity does not provide adequate 
guidelines for leisure planning and, second, that many of those responsible 
for providing direction and substance to leisure programs and services are com- 
mitted to values of the d(miinant middle class culture. 

Variant value-orientation is also reflected in the work done by Clark et ah 
(1971) where their research findings suggest that campers and managers of 
campsites, while endorsing the same camping goals, disagree as to the types 
of activities needed for attaining these goals. Furtliermore, they found important 
differences in the way both groups perceived behavioral problems in the 
campgrounds. The authors question whether Uiese differences may be auributed 
to the social goals and urban behavior patterns of campers compared to the 
more traditional, natural environment-oriented expectations for camping 
behavior held by the recreation managers, 

1 he dichotomy between urban value systems and the more traditional natural 
environment orientation is f urther supported in a study that focuses on changing 
;alue-orientation to activities and their delivery. Hendricks (1971) notes that 
leisure behavior differs with situational antecedents, in particular the urban 
envinmment and life styles. Specifically he focuses on the types of leisure behavior 
exhibited by apartment and single family home dwellers. The author was con- 
cerned with whether increased urbanization brought decreases in the traditional 
forms of recreati(mal expression. The assumption made was that apartment 
dwellers might be considered representative of an urban orientation and their 
behavior c(mld be considered indicative of behavior we might expect from urban 
residents (^^* the future. Using urban activities (going to museums, social dancing, 
etc.) and outdoor activities (camphig) as variables he found that apartment and 
home dwellers differ in their orientation toward these activities. Further, they 
differ to the degree to which the two groups take advantage of the types of 
acti\f tes available. Apartment residents made more use of urban activities while 
single family home dwellers were involved to a higher degree in activities involv- 
injr the outdoors in a fashion similar to that which we would encounter in 
a rural environment. 

These studies seem to confirm what social connnentators are saying — that 
tlte American s(Kiety is not a melting pot (see Novak 1972 as a commentary 
im this point). Practitioners need to recogni/.e the pluralistic nature of our institu- 
ticmal value systems. Recreators are then called upon to view their obligations 
for providing service as involving what Danforth and Shirley call the principle 
of individual differences (1970, p. 42). 

Of e(|mil importance for consideration i«i the Un ead of speculative evidence 
that new value systems are emerging, value-orientations tliat are rooted in tlie 
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cultural mix of large, urban America rather than in the natural environment 
of the traditicmal rural America. 

Activities 

One of the basic elements of a social institution haclivities. Recreation activities 
can be considered characteristic of recreation for they are the medium of the 
delivery system. They function as the goals for municipal agencies and as tools 
for such diverse settings as schools and rehabilitation and industrial establish- 
ments. They form part of the communication media, of tourism, and commercial 
ventures. These make up part of the cluster of anivities by which the instituticmali- 
zation of some parts of the recreational culture patterns may be identified (Miller 
& Robinson 1963, p. 16). 

Activities may be viewed as (1) having content and form or (2) as being seated 
in personal, social and physical environments. It is within this latter context 
that some recreation research is generating evidence which suggests that activiues 
considered as ends hi themselves fall short of explaining true leisure/recreaticmal 
behavipr. Knopp (1972), for example, suggests that the environments may be 
more closely related to the functicm of recreation than form. 

Within the social environment it can be stated that (me must know the causes 
as well as the consecjuences of leisure behavior choices. Recent studies report 
that early childhood recreation does influence later participation patterns of 
adults. Sofranko and Nolan, for example, provide a focus to their findings 
by stating that "much of what occurs in adult life stems from participation 
in social forms and institutions during childhv id and from the transmission 
of values and attitudes of parents and other groups in which individuals are 
members'* (1972, p. 7). They found, as expected, both one's residence as a 
youth and the source of introduction to die activity were related to the extent 
of participation during one's youth. Contrary to their expectations, they found 
intervening variables from participation as a youth to adult levels of participation 
reduced the direct influence of current participation choices. They conclude 
that in the future youths will have fewer opportunities to participate in hunting 
and fishing activities when their parents have substantially reduced their involve- 
ment as adults. One consequence of this reducdon will be a proportional decline 
in participation in these activities among all adults. They further suggest that 
if work situations become more amenable to increased participation in recreation 
activity as an intervening variable, this condition could bring about decreased 
importance of background infiuences. In other words, situational variables are 
effective in anticipating recreation behavior and choice of activities. 

This speculation is supported by studies that have investigated situational 
antecedents to leisure behavior. Field and OTeary identified the social group 
as a basis for leisure participation and activity choice. In a survey of an adult 
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population uiul their participation in water^^basecl activities they lound that the 
participants' social characteristics did not account tor the I'recjuency with which 
they participated in a jijiven activity. However, when they considered the social 
group in which the participation occurred, thedilTerential frequency of participa- 
tion was more fully explained. T\w atuhors speculate that "activities appear 
to he changeable (and) in terms of identifying hiunan behavior associated with 
leisure settings or places, too much emphasis has been placed on what people 
do" (1973, p. 25). 

These findings are further supported by Cheek (1971) who found the social 
group to be important to participation patterns in the use of parks and by 
Bultena and Wood (1970) where the group proved to Uv important to the elderly 
and their recreation pursuits. 

Further supporting the contextual argument of situational antecedents to 
choice of activity and leisure brhavior is the study by Witt and Kishop (1970). 
In their attempt to document empirically the various theoretical explanations 
of leisiux* and recreation they established a relationship between past events 
and subsequent behavior, liiey gave students a situation such as **you have 
just lost all of your class notes for your hardest class. You return from searching 
for them feeling frustrated and under extreme tension." The student was given 
a variety of choices from which to decide what would be his suhse(|uent. action, 
rhe diverse situations aroused various subsequent leisure behavioral attitudes 
depending on how the student interpreted the situati(ni. 

rhe situational context of behavior* though often observed, is not usually 
incorporated into the actual planning and development of recreation programs. 
What is being suggested to the practitioner is that participants may approach 
the same activity in different settings or participate over time in a variety, of 
activities to fit differing |)ersonal and social needs. Practitioners need to be 
aware of these needs and provide the most flexible of activity variety to meet 
the needs. 

How nuich awareness may be more liilly fostered is suggested by Steele and 
/urcher (1973) in their exploraticm of the inility of the concept "ephemeral 
role** Ibr integrating social and psychological factors which influence an 
individual to choose a particular sport activity as a leisure pursuit. The voluntary 
choice of a person to participate in a leisure activity is the central chaiacteristic 
of att ephemeral role. Noting that the enactment of don^inant social roles signifi- 
catuly affects self-concept and choice of friendship networks, the aiithoi\s found 
that when dominant roles conflicted with aspects of self-ccmcept or with expecta- 
ticms for intenicticm or when individuals were dissatisfied with the doininajit 
roles, they woidd enact ephemeral roles to meet these discrepancies. I his finding 
suggests to the practitioner that when an individuals work role ch)es not meet 
liis expectations, the person would bv expected to tin tt to his leisure role Ibr 
self*fullilhnent. 
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This line of inciuiry then adds to the growing concern of practitioners who 
feel that reci eation pror'essionals need to he more cxpcriencecl in understanding 
and meeting human needs and less concerned with the content and form that 
expression of need takes. 

in this preliminary review of recent research this author has found the 
documentation of recreation as a social institution mostly descriptive and his- 
torical. Little systatic effort has been made to document relationships within 
recreation or relationships between institutions (i.e., education and recreation). 
As stated earlier, an institution is by definition an abstraction. Evaluating its 
effectiveness is dependent ou theoretical explanations, lacking today in recreation 
research. Until research gets out of what Brown and his colleagues (1973) call 
the '*so what * stage, practitioners are hindered in their evaluation of how well 
they meet the needs of American society. What this author is suggesting is 
that there is a wide range of social variables that need to be incorporated into 
meaningful conceptual schemata. In the absence of a commonly accepted theoret- 
ical framework for understatiding the recreational process it is diftlcult to estab- 
lish criteria for judging the behavioral consequence of a particular recreation 
environment. 

On the other hand, practitioners should recognize the researchers* preliminary 
evidence that urban environments and their plurality of value orientations and 
the diminishing importance of the activity per sc are changing the character 
of recreation. What has been presented, however, is tentative and speculative. 
Only replication and f urther inquiry will allow for the development of tniddle 
range theories that are necessary so that recreation research can leave behind 
the "so what" position current today. Only then will recreation researchers have 
something definitive to say to the recreation practitioner. 
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THERAPEUTIC RECREATION RESEARCH AND 
THE RECREATION PRACTITIONER 



Fml H . Martin 
University of Oregon 

When rcct eation research is diHcuHsed among recreation professionals, some- 
one usually quips, *'What research?" This type of humor is based partially upon 
a realistic feeling concerning the type and quality of work labeled ''research,'' 
yet it. also reflects the general lack of awareness as to the actual state of recreation 
research in each of the subspeciali/ations, including recreation services for the 
ill, disabled, disadvantaged and aging. 

There have been numerous references in the professional literature to the 
state of therapeutic recreation research. However, none of these has been based 
upon more than a casual scan of the research available and none has reported 
a detailed analysis involving a systematic collection and interpretation of raw 
data. Part of tlie rationale for this situation is probably due to the arduous 
nature of such a task. Also, because a need has persisted for some time for 
such information, vague impressions have been substituted for literal data to 
meet this need. 

The difficulty of analyzing and evaluating therapeutic recreation research 
has been reduced partially by the development of the computer-based informa- 
tion ac(|uisition, storage, retrieval and dissemination center known as TRIG 
— therapeutic Recreation Information Center. This first systematic effort to 
gather together and tag with numerous descriptor labels the literature produced 
by and related to recreation service for ill and disabled persons has now made 
possible several analytical tasks that previously would have appeared far too 
unwieldly in view of the c().st-benefits itivolved. This paper represents a first 
step in utilizing this capability of the TRIG system to provide an organized 
(hita base of research related to therapeutic recreation for analysis. Consequently, 
the level'i cliosen have been kept relatively simple to include a larger scope 
in the analytical process. 

METHOD 

\o obtain document references and abstracts concerned with therapeutic 
recreation re.searcli« an information re(|Ue.st was submitted to TRIC utilizing 

l liis |)ii|H'i was ptt'st'iHt'H at tijc 1971 Auinial ConvoMtion ol'thc Aij>i'rinin Alliaiuc for Health, 
Plnskal Kr! Matidtiatid RiTtcatint) in Atnthoiin. (lalilnmia. Apri* 'J. 197 1. 
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the general descriptor term "researeh reports." In the process orucquiring nia- 
lerialn lor the 1 RIC! data base, any Ibrnial presentation of research findings, 
is indexed with this general descriptor as well as specific conditions of the study 
such as content area, setting, methodology and general classification of the popu- 
lation studied, particularly age classifications and social constellations. 

The computer produced from the TRIG data bank 210 citations and abstracts 
which had been published between 1965 and. 1973 (the scope of the systematic 
retrieval and storage efforts at the time the search was prepared) and identifiable 
as reports of research related to some aspect of recreation service to the ill 
and disabled. A content analysis of these citations and abstracts was undertaken 
to determine the freqinency of research studies conducted in relation to the 
variables of content area and methodology Clable I)* and content aiea and 
setting ( Fable 2). The fre(|uency of studies and their percentage distribution 
were computed for sid)ject categories ('fable 3), method categories (Table 4), 
setting categories ( fable 5) and content area general categories (Table (i). 1 he 
accuracy of this information was checked through two procedures* Moie than 
100 of the studies were compared with their prepared abstracts, and the results 
of the computer printouts in each content aiea were cross-checked with the 
articles and all of the citations and absttacts used in the content analysis. 

RESULTS 

The simple fact that 210 research studies had been reported in the professional 
literature or made available through seminars, conferences, etc. is, perhaps, 
the most significant fmding of this effort. It would appear to answer, at least 
in part, the (juestion **What research?" when discussing research related to 
therapeutic recreation service s|M?cifically, and may also give some pause for 
ccmsideration to other areas of recreation service. 

In addition to the revelation that the number of research efforts gives to 
us, analysis also revealed information regarding preconceived notions about 
methodologies, content areas and age categories. It has generally been assumed, 
in academic circles, that most therapeutic recreation researcli focused on menuilly 
retarded children in institutions and involved the survey technique. In terms 
of research design, it was surprising, Uierefore, to discover that 68 studies (32 
percent of the group examined) employed an expei imental design. While 'fable 
I reveals thai there were more studies in mental retardaticm dian in any other 
area, the other areas are well represented and appear to be gaining in significance. 



* iiiiilioi wdiiltl likr Id iU kiiowletljrf j^raii'lully ihv lorhnital assisiaiuT ol' Lorim rclUT ol lhc 
Ih'paitiiU'ni ol Rf( rcatlon. t nivorsity ol Wairrloo in llio preparalioii or'l'jil)k\s wliirli U|)|)car 
a( itii* I'lwl ol (liis ( liaptor. 
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particularly aging and social deviance, with a recent focus on recreation in correc- 
tional settings. 

Therapeutic recreation research tends to be conducted within an 
institutionalized framework Cl able 2); however, the fact that 25 percent of the 
studies examined (Table 5) took place in a community setting indicates an increas- 
ing trend in this direction. While the data did not reveal a correlation between 
methodology and setting, the impression received during the content analysis 
prf)cedure was that a large ccmcentration of the community research used either 
the survey or case study technicjue and most of the experimental research was 
conducted within the more structured framework of an institutional setting. 

The general impression that the age classification represented by children 
receives more attention Uian any other category was supported by analysis (Table 
3). However, the cAtegories of youth, adults and aged make strong showings 
and appear to have increased in recent years. This is in line with the statement 
made earlier that the content areas represented by die aging and deviant youth 
have received increased research interest lately. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of the content analysis of therapeutic recreation research have 
provided an empirical base for seriously (|uestioning some assumptions related 
to research on recreation for the ill and disabled; there also is empirical support 
for other assumptions. This is not at all surprising with this type of basic analysis. 
What is significant is which assumptions have been :)Upported by the analysis 
and which have been rejected. 

t his investigati(m offers the educator, researcher, practiticmer and even casu- 
ally interested observer several meaningful starting points from which to begin 
seeking answers to questions of specific interest. First, it answers, . more than 
general terms the (|Uestion **What research?" While the quality and significance 
of the research efforts examined have not been evaluated in this report, at 
least we now have a clearer pictm e as to the tvluU, who and how of therapeutic 
recreation research activity. Kvaluation of this activity should be the next step 
and will re(|uire a rigorous application of systematic evaluation techniques to 
he meaningful. 

An additional revelaticm of the content analysis was the depth and lack of 
depth in simple fre(juency and percentage terms of reseaich acuvity in specific 
areas, It is often of interest to perstms concerned with an area of recreation 
service to determine the where and how much of research acUvity as u guide 
to their flecislon-making efforts. F()r example, a student wishing to engage in 
(leptli analysis would not want to go to a content area wliich was sparsely 
researched, t his would also be true for a leader or supervisor of a recreation 
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program for ill and disabled persons interested in applying the results ol' the 
most recent studies to his work. (Granting agencies, both public and private, 
may be interested in categorized breakdowns of the type presented here upon 
which to base further research funding decisicms. In short, basic analytical activity 
of this nature can be used in numerous ways. 

In many respects, the information procUiced by a content analysis of the 
selected research fitudies can be reacted to in the maimer of a /en Buddhist 
poem: you can take it any way you want to. Several years ago Lois Ininnins 
wrote an article about therapeutic recreation entitled "I he Sound of One Hand." 
This title was taken from the question po.sed to students of Zen Buddhism: 
"What is the sound of one hand clapping?" We can create our own response 
to this question as it relates to our concern with tlie research process in recreation 
service: The sonud of one hand vlajifmif!^ is what the reseanher hears xohen he presents 
his findings to the field - the practitioner, student, administrator, edueator and even 
other researchers - and none is attentive to his efforts, tint when these same people seek 
out the results of research and xoillingly endeavor to perform the diffieuU task ofapplyinpi; 
the research results to their specific situations, that becomes the sound of many hands 
clapping. 

It cannot be left unstated that the researcher also has a responsibility to be 
concerned with the needs of those seeking to apply research to their work. 
It is, in fact, a situaticm of dual responsibility and nnnual interdependence. 
Without it, all the realm of research will l)e symbolized l)y "the sound of one 
hand clapping." We eacli have the opportunity to determine if that is all we 
wish to hear. 
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TABLE 1 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY IN RELATION TO CONTENT AREA 
CONTENT AREA METHODOLOGY 
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Siib*T()tal 


10 


ii 


i 






22 


MENTAL ILLNESS 














Organic 














Psychogenic 


3 


6 


i 






to 


(leneral 


8 


6 


3 


1 




18 


Sub-T(}tal 


ii 


i2 


4 


i 




28 


MENTAL RETARDA riON 














Mild 


6 


8 


1 




i 


16 


Moderate 


0 
« 


o 


tl 
4 






in 


Severe 




3 


2 






5 


Profound 




3 








3 


General 


6 


6 


2 


2 


2 


18 


Sul)*roial 


14 


26 


7 


2 


3 


52 


PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 














Blind 


4 










4 


Deaf 


1 




i 






2 


Respiratory 




i 






i 


1 
1 


Ambulation 


S 








4 


Cardiovascular 




i 








3 


Neurological 


3 


6 








9 


Multiple 


5 








1 


6 


Other 


9 


4 








13 


Sub-Total 


27 


i2 


i 




2 


42 


SOCIAL DEVIANCE 














Vouth 


8 


4 


7 






19 


Adult 


4 


i 


2 






7 


Sub^Total 


12 


5 


y 






26 


CiENERAL ILLNtlSS 


2 


1 


1 






4 


OTHER (COMM. SURVEYS) 


28 


1 


2 


5 




36 


Sub'Tcital 




2 


[\ 


5 




40 


(lENERAL TOTALS: 


lot 


fi8 


25 


8 


5 


210 
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TABLE 2 

RESEARCH SETTING RELATED TO CONTENT AREA 



CONTENT AREA SETTING 





HOS. 
PITAL 


CAMP 


SC1H« 


REHAB 
CTR. 


COM- 
MUNITV 


OTHER TOTAl 


A(ilN(i 
















Well Aut'd 


2 










t 
1 


u 




CJ 






4 






vs 


Still* l'ci(;il 


1 1 






7 




1 


22 


MKMAI. 1I.I.\F..SS 
















Oi'Kiiiiic 














u 


P<ii'i'lti iiri*iiif' 

1 1 1* 'f^^ Mil 










<i 




Ml 


C ti*ll('t*:il 

X *K. 1 1 L 1 ill 


7 


(} 


t 




•'J 


« 


tu 

IK 


Siil}^' 1 (Mill 


15 




I 




.} 


II 


IIU 


MKVI Al. RK I ARI)A I'lON 
















Mild 


1 


2 


11 

»» 


1 






til 

In 


M(i(k*r;ilr 






r, 


I 


I 




10 




a 




:\ 








5 


Pi'nlf iiiiifl 






[\ 














4 


\) 








IK 


Still- lotal 




() 


29 


»^ 
*• 


7 




52 


IMIVSICAI DlSAlUI.I'I'irs 
















Blind 






1 
1 


1 


a 

M 




•1 


DlMl 


1 




I 








i« 
2 


R(*s|)tt,tt(iiy 












1 


I 


•Vititiiihitinti 
« •iiiiiiiiiitiifii 






y 


t 


1 
1 




•i 


C!:tt'(lu>V;mi iil.'ii 
iiiiii 










•V 




s 


NVtn()l()|{i(iil 






:» 


1 






9 


Miilti|)l(* 




1 






.1 




0 


Other 


:\ 
♦» 




9 
m 




.1 

t 


1 


1!) 


Sill)- I ntal 




•1 


II 


(i 


Ih 


2 


12 


SOCIAL DKVIANCK 
















V.indt 


1 


(i 




1 


:» 




!» 


Aduh 


1 








2 


1 


7 


Sill}* I dlal 


'i 


(i 


5 


7 


5 


1 


2() 


(IKNKkAI.II.l.NKSS 














1 


ornr.K 


1 


1 


fl 


1 


18 


to 


:«) 


Snh- Total 


5 


1 


5 


1 


18 


M) 


to 


(iKNKkAl. lOI ALS: 


l() 


2(> 


50 


as 


52 


19 


210 
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TABLE 3 



FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF RESEARCH STVDV SUBJECT CATEGORIES 



SUBJECT CATEGORY 


# OF STUDIES 


% 


rhilrlrf>n 
VjIIIIvII cii 


62 


29 


Vtmth 


S6 


18 


Adults 


40 


19 




22 


10 


Family 


12 


6 


Agencies 


28 




Other 


10 


5 


Totals 


210 


100 




TABLE 4 




FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 




OF RESEARCH STUDY METHOD CATEGORIES 




METHOD CATEGORY 


# OF STUDIES 


% 

fV 


Survey 


lO't 


49 


Experiinetil 


68 


33 


Case Stiuly 


2f» 


12 


Historical Analysis 


» 


1 


Other 


10 


5 


Totals 


210 


100 




TABLE 5 




FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 




OF RESEARCH STVDY SETTING CATEGORIES 




SETTING 


# OF STUDIES 


% 


Hospital 


40 


19 


(lamp 


26 


12 


School 


5! 


24 


Kchahilitalion Cchtot 


23 


11 


Cotnituiniiy 


52 


25 


Other 


18 


9 


Totals 


210 


too 
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TABLE 6 

FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESEARCH STUDY CONTENT AREA GENERAL CATEGORIES 



GENERAL CONTENT 

AREA CATEGORIES # OF STUDIES % 



Mfiiial Illness ^ as IS 

Menial Ketanlalion ;VJ 25 

IMiysital Disahililies 42 21 

Sotial Deviante 2(5 12 

(ieneral and Oilier 10 19 

lolals 210 100 
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THE FUTURE OF LEISURE STUDIES 



Hilmi Ihmhim 
Whittier College 
Whitlier, California 

Recently, a niiniber of leisure studies departments were added or developed 
on many campuses across the United States and Canada; this action should 
have been preceded by some consensus as to what constitutes leisure studies. 
Such consensus is needed so that a sound basis may be established for a relevant, 
productive and meaningful field of study. 

A lack of a unifying "theory" on leisure is seen as the stumbling block to 
any productive leisure studies (Bull 1973a, p. 146). This may be due to the 
jipparent lack of agreement on what leisure is. Sometimes it appears as though 
the concept of leisme is looked upon in three irreconcilable ways: 

1. As a block of free time as opposed to work time — the time beyond that 
which is required for existence and subsistence (Brightbill 1960, p. 4). 

2. As a form of human activity as opposed to work activity. Leisure In this 
case is to be used for relaxation, diversion and personal improvement 
(Dumazedier 1967, pp. 16-17). 

3. Aa a state of mind of a human actor which may be used to analyze human 
activities (deGrazia 1964, pp. 5-6). 

During the annual me-ting of the Midwest Sociological Society in Kansas 
in April 1972, the four panelists on the leisure studies section concluded that 
the field is in fact an amalgamation of subfields such as voluntary organizations, 
family, sport, recreation, etc. I liey stated the hope that as a theory of leisure 
behavior is built up, the various subfields will be covered up by it (Bull, 1973a, 
p. 145). 

In this paper we will try to find if it is possible to provide a "theory" of 
'eisure behavior, who will provide it and how. 

THEORY CONSTRUCTION 

Ideally, a theory shoidd provide for a conceptual framework which allows 
for observation, description and mainly explanation. Explanadon requires a 
general statement of univeisal nature (Wilier 1967, p. 26) which, once reached, 
allows prediction. Ultitnately, die laws of the theory should help in controlling 
the plicnonicnon. Stinchcombe (1968, p. 26) advocated diat sodal theory is 



'Miis piipri was raiil \\\ the Calil'dinia Assoc iiilidii for Heiillli, Physical Ktliitalioii. aiul Rwifation 
ariiiiial conldfiut'. San Jnsc. April 7, 1974. 
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pritiiarily to creart* ttic capacity to invent explanation and only secondarily, at 
least at this Ntage of developnieni *n social science, to predict and control. He 
explicitly admonished affainst developinf{ theories with prediction and control 
in mind. 

Other social scientists (Broadheck 19()-i; Meehnn 19fi8; Schragg 1967) sug- 
gested since conceptuali/.atton requires precise defmitions that nominal defini- 
tions should be used. A nominal definition is validated by reflecting npon the 
meanings of the constitnent manifestaticms of a concept and not its empliical 
validation (meaning analysis as against empirical analysis). In the area of leisure 
this constitmes a great difficulty since the concept means different things to 
the different theorists engaged in research. Perhaps the fact l\u\l leisure memii 
(hmes from (hvmalirully differeul f ields of endeavor is the core of the problem. We 
will elaborate on this point later. 

Kven if differences are patched up among leisure researchers, a few dilflcult 
tasks are ahead. Among these isun agreemenl on the honndaries of the phenomenon 
of leisure. Although phenomena vary as to tlieir affiliation, rain being a physical 
phenomenon, reptiles a biological one, and caste a social phenomenon, they 
tend to fall into one of two categories: (1) phenomena that stand out (rain, 
reptile, sex) and (2) phenomena that have to be cm out (class, psyche, leisure). 
An agreement should bi reached as to the boimdaries of the leistu f r phenomenon 
and its relationship to adjacent phenomena, such as play and cultme. Such 
a step is necessary before an agreement is reached on the variables affecting 
the phenomenon. These variables, and the relaticmships among them, would 
be used (I) to make salient some of the characteristics of the phenomena and, 
(2) to distinguish between the necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
phenomenon to occur. 

A distinction between neressary and suffivienl conditions must be drawn before 
an understanding of the leisure phenomenon may occur. If a variable or a 
relationship between two variables is held to be antecedent t(j the plieiiomenon, 
such is a necessary condition, (e.g., free lime). On the otliei hand, if a variable 
is held to be theoretically antececleni to the pheiumienon, we have a sufficient 
condition (e.g., discretionary income). 

One must bear in mind that the mere listing of variables is insufficient to 
explain ade(|uately the leisme phencmienon. The relaticmship anumg them 
should be discussed and exhausted. Yet it is rather difficult, if not impossible, 
to present these relationships in a perfect isomoiph to the empirical situation. 
Although this may be taken as a serious ittade(|uacy, (liscrepaiu:ies are inevitable 
and are expected at this stage of social science. To overcome this, Meehan 
(l!H)8). suggested the ceteris fmrihns clause (cj)) to deal witli any discrepancy. 
A ''theory" of leisure would have to include a larger/; clause. A well-established 
theory has no cp clause which iiieans that a goocltiess of fit between the system 
attd tlie empirical reality exists. 
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In lUc (levolopinjr area ot* social science a set of hypotheses, heloie vahdalion, 
is sometimes called theory. Thh is of com se improper, and unless certain criteria 
such as precision, reliahility. closure and completeness are met, a set of hypotheses 
should not be called a ihcory. In ihe meantime, it is hoped that die 'theory*' 
of leisure is noi going to he a mere set of hypodieses. Such a theory may Tall 
(m ihe second level of Stinchcombe's seven levels ol' generality (1 9H8, pp. 48-50); 

1. (ieneral idea about caus«dity 

2. (leneral causal imageries in explaning a phenomenon 
Broad distinction among classes of phenomena 

4. Ideas about the cause of one broad class of phemmienon 

5. Theories that one variable explains another variable 
(). I he empirical conse(|uence of a theory, if true 

7. A support or a reliite oi' step six. 

LIJSURK RESKARCH 

11 leisure researchers should agree on the natiue of the phenomencm and 
its boimdaries, is there any hope ol* developing a "theory" soon? The answer 
is, unlortunately, no. Perhaps Forscher (I9H3) explains why: 

, . . among the activities. . . of man (was) srirmirir rescairh. . . the perlormers 
(sriemists) were huildcrs who roitsirucied edillces called explanations. . . 
• l)y assembling bricks railed laris. The making of bricks was a (lininili and 
expensive Undertaking. . . (ihns they made) only bricks of the shape and 
si/e iiere.ssaty lor the enterptise at liand, The builder was guided in this 
mamifacture by a blueptim. railed a theory. . . a niismtdersianding spiead. 
. , the brirkmakers became obses.sed with lite making ori)ricks. . . the latui 
was Hooded with bricks. . . It became necessary to organize more and more 
storage places, railed journals. . . It became dinicnlt to Und a suitable lot 
for construction of airedilue becau.se the ground was covered with loose 
bricks (of (lil lerem sizes atui sitapes) .... 

To put it mildly, oiu' lot, on whicli we could liave built a leisure theory, 
i.s covered with loose bricks. We need to clear it and check our storage place 
Its to what actually exists. Fortunately, our storage places are relatively new. 
We have two large st<?iage places (iUvJotoNal of b>isun> ttesemrh i\m\ {Uq liulhtin 
of Sorivty and Lrisure) and a number ol* little ones. 

Content analysis of [Ue jounial of lAsurv Rvsearvh during its first three years 
(Van Doren Heit 197;^) revealed the following* 



Fre(|uency Percetnage 
rechni(|ue-Meth(Kb1'he()ry 11 17.7 
Social Chatige-Ix'i.Htire 1 1 17.7 
Behavior-Attitude 9 14.5 
Kccmomics 7 ll.h 
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User Resource Relationship 

Review-Bibliography 

Therapeutic 

Perception 

Occupational-Recreational Leaders 
Site Interpretation 
Tourism and fravel 



Frequency 


Perce ntiUie 


6 


9.7 


5 


8.2 


4 


6.5 


3 


4.8 


2 


3.2 


2 


3.2 


2 


3.2 


62 





For the purpose of this paper, content analysis of the other publication, S«f/>(y 
and Leisure, was conducted for the first four volumes and revealed the following: 





Frequency 


Percentage 


Trends and Philosophy 


30 


21.8 


Pedagogy (including adult education) 


26 


19.8 


Youth 


24 


17.7 


Environment 


20 


14.8 


Nfethodology 


12 


8.8 


Time Budget & Planning 


10 


7.5 


Activities (sport, art, culture) 


8 


5.9 


Comparative Suidies 


4 


2.9 


Biographies 


1 


.8 


Biological Studies 


1 


.8 



136 



From these two content analyses, it is easy to surmise that the bricks are 
ol* different sizes and shapes. Gray (1973) tried to make sense out of leisure 
research and classified it into three categories: 

L Revrealion Studies: These studies involve planning issues concerned with 
determining interest in certain activities, predicting the level of use of certain 
facilities, and planning accordingly. The m^nhodology used here is usually survey 
research. Survey research is frowned upon since only a very small proportion 
of the variance could be explained (Burdge 8c Hendricks 1973). This may be 
due U) the dynamic nature of leisure activity. Burdge and Hendricks suggested 
in-depth studies of a large aggregate of persons who share similar demographic 
and social characteristics. 

2. liudiJiet Time Sfudies: These studies focus on activities also, but in addition 
provide a more accurate means of getting the data. Luschen (1973) believes 
that more sophistication is needed in time-budget studies, not so much on the 
basis of advanced statistics, but on continuous validity and reliability checks. 



o 
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This refers hack to the (luestion of* concepts and conceptualization. Feiiiaps 
ati emphasis on ohservational data may l educe the malaise ortime^hiidget studies. 

Soriolojrif'al Sludurs: For decades sociologists have engaged in studies on 
the lamily, voluntary organizations and other informal networks without calling 
them leisuiv research. Accordingly, when Bidl (h)7;^h) asked the(|uestion, **What 
conirilniticm have sociologists carrying out research into \v\r^ *e behavior made 
to sociology as a whole?/' his answer was; ''Very liule." He blameti the nonciunula- 
tive aspect of leisure research. This brings us to the questi(ms of bricks. 

BidI (I97:M)) suggested fom* reasons for the noiicunudative nature of leisiu'e 
research: 

1, I'here is a tendency U) use typology which does little io bring together 
various leism e behaviors that have certain characteristics in conmion. 

2, Leisure research has dealt with description rather than explanaticm or 
prediction. 

A lew sociologists have wcn ked in the field Ibr a sustained period of* time. 

I. I here is a lack of available iiuids U) carry out leisure research. 

Btudge and Hendricks, who served as ediUM* and book editor of \Uv Jounml 
of Leisure liesvmrh, suggested that live problems hinder the scientific investigation 
of leisure (IU7;i): 

1. Survey resemrh on leisure arlivily. The weakness in this type of research is 
that the simple enumeradon may not show the intensity or breadth of the activity, 
group inlUiences which perpeuiated or terminated the activity and the life style 
which may have brought about a change in leisure behavior. Studies over time 
may be helpf ul here, 

2. The frroufi unlure of leisure arlixuly. Leisure is group-based behavior and 
researc h must investigate the(|uestion of how leisiue groups form, whnt is their 
signiluaiKc and how gioups inllueiue individual leisiue paUerns. A major 
methodologii al breakthrough will no doubt be needed to study groups in leisure 
setthigs. 

!{. Problem with the strut furul vmiahles. It is suggested that survey inlbrination 
is divided into the ''doers** and "non-doers.** .Such striictmal variables are not 
used and it seems that those individuals who are not engaged in any type of 
**stru( tmed * leisuie are not doing anything in the society. 

4. I'hv study of tiuu\ Research nnght begin by exploring how \arious groups 
and individuals perceive and use time. It is also suggested that the new combina- 
tions of lice time slioidd be explored further. 

Deviaut leisure. \ good sociologi( al analysis is needed of what dif ferent 
subgroups of the society view as acceptable leisure. Other than what the major 
leisure and rec reatioiial institutions of society have defined as good use of free 
\\\\u\ ••deviant*' re( reational ads should be analy/ed. 

We agree full heaitedly with Burdge and lleiidrif ks. although with some 
apprehension, it seems as though sociologists have missed the boat when it 
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conies U) the advanceineni of ilicir science. Perhaps in the words of one of 
their welNknown colleagues lies the answer. Inkeles slated that sociology is 
diihbetl "the painful elaboration of the obvious" (1964, p. 19). While he may 
not agree with this, there is a great deal of trmh to it. No one would label 
economics or political science as being engaged in an elaboration of the obvious, 
it seems that sociologists in their insistence that their discipline is scientific have 
plunged into statistical elaboration whicli is not in fact needed. What is needed, 
in this writer*s opinion, is more and more mapping. Statistical elaboration may 
be useful at a later date when more characteristics of our social and sociological 
behavior are collected (more of number 1 above). 

WcHilcl this be possible in leisure research? With the dominance of sociologists 
over the two main pul)lications, it is rather doubtful. For, despite Bulls advocation 
that there is a lack of sociologists interested in leisure research, they dominate 
the scene as follows. 

LKISURK RESEARCHERS 

li) determine the backgrounds of persons engaged in leisure research, otiiet 
analyses were needed. Van Doren and Heit (1973) provided iks with theafniiati<m 
of conuil)Utc)rs to ihv J ounuil of Leisure Hesvarvh in its first three years of pub- 
lication: 



AiTiliiition 


Piecjiieiuy 


PeieeiiUiffe 


Sodolofry & Aiithi'opology 


19 


18.:? 


Reaeation 


I. 5 


M.4 


U.S. I'orcst Depiiflinc'iii 


I'i 


12.5 


Kconoinics k Afffitiiluife 


7 


().7 


Hiisittc'ss 


7 


«.7 


Rfsfiiich Insnuilc (Univeisiiy) 


7 


0.7 


(It'Offfiipliy 


(j 


5.8 


Psychology 


() 


5.8 


I'ii'ld I't'ol'i'ssionjils 


() 


5.8 


I't'doijil AgcMuii's 


•t 


3.8 


I'oU'sn v .Sc hool 


:i 


2.9 


I'lihlic ilcallh .School 




2.9 


Rosea irh liisiiuik- (Private) 


.1 


2.9 


i'ield IMolessionals (Univeisiiy) 


2 


1.9 


KfigiiU'eiinff Sc hool 


1 


1.0 


Uiic lassiliecl 


KM 


1.9 
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In the Butletin oj Society and Leisure, the picture is quite different. The following 
summari/es the affiliation of the contributors to that publication in its first 
four years of publication: 



Attthation 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Social Science/Sociology (University) 


34 


24.4 


Adult Education Centers 


20 


14.8 


Research and Planning Institutes 


19 


14.1 


Unclassified 


19 


14.1 


Academy of Science 


13 


. 9.5 


Philosophy (University) 


10 


7.5 


Government (Local and National) 


5 


3.7 


Economics (University) 


5 


3.7 . 


Recreation ( U ni versity) 


3 


2.2 


Agriculture (University) 


3 


2.2 


Geography (University) 


3 


2.2 


Medicine (University) 


1 


.8 


Political Science (University) 


1 

136 


.8 



When the data from both analyses were combined, they revealed thai most 
leisure researchers are affiliated with sociology and social science in general 
(22.9%), followed by research and planning personnel (12.9%), adult educators 
(8.3%) and recrealoglsls (7.6%). Others are foresters (6.6%) and ec(moinists 
and agriculturists (6.2%). There is also a high percentage of unclassified 
researchers (8.9%). These varied backgrounds may have contributed to the lack 
of consensus on tlie nature of leisure. One doubts that any area of social science 
is converged upon by scholars with such varied backgrounds, 

The most promising aspect of leisure studies is their universality. The Btdtelin 
ofSovieiy and Leisure, which is supported hi part by UNESCO, rettects the interna- 
tional flavor concerning leisure. Thcliutletin is published in Prague and includes 
the writings of scholars from some 22 countries. Following are the countries 
and the fre(|uency and percentage of published material from these countries: 



Country l'Ve(|uency Percentage 
Czechoslovakia 19 1:^.9 
iMaiice 14 9.6 
Poland 1 1 8.3 
United Stales II 8.3 
Yugoslavia 1 1 8.3 
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Frequency Percentage 



Britain 


Q 

V 


III/ 


f TCCD 


Q 
O 


DtU 


oWCzcicn 


a 
u 


4 1 


Hungary 


0 


ill/ 


neigiuni 


0 


^ 7 


i!!«a9i iJ(:riiidny 


r; 


3 7 


^wit/.crianci 


R 

0 




Canada 


Q 

-J 


Alt 


Finland 


ii 


O 'A 


Romania 


3 


2.4 


West Germany 


3 


2.4 


Italy 


3 


2.4 


Netherlands 


3 


2.4 


Spain 


3 


2.4 


Bulgaria 


2 


1.6 


Austria 


1 


.8 


Norway 


1 


.8 


136 





The increased interest of the Czechs is apparently a result of having the 
Bulletin published in their capital, otherwise there seems to be an even distribudon 
of interest across Europe in the subject of leisure. We must point out that the 
European concept of leisure varies rather drastically from the American view, 
particularly when both ideological blocks are compared. The inclusion of adult 
education in ihe Butletin is but one example of these differences. 

It is universality, rather than anything eke, that gives promise to leisure and 
leisure research. We quoted Wilier earlier as stating that explanadon of a 
phenomenon requires a general statement of universal nature (1967, p. 26). 
Unfortunately, for a number of years American sociologists have had some 
negative aUitudes toward cross-cultural and comparative studies, as reflected 
in their writings and teaching, including their contributions to leisure. This 
despite Durkheim s admonition that one cannot explain a social fact of any 
complexity except by following its complete development through all .social 
species (1938). If leisure were a real social fact, it would have to be followed 
and studied at all levels of its development. 

What should be rlone first is an agreement with Durkheim. Funds, scholars 
and. ironically, time would be needed next. With a reasonable seme of dimiion^ 
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cross-cuUural cooperation and patience, a 'HheoiY of leisure may eventually evolve. The 
following may serve as modus operandi: 

1. A national group should be formed representing the National Recreation 
and Park Association and the National Leisure and Recreation Association of 
AAHPER. 

2. This group should seek to cooperate with the European Center for the 
Study of Leisure in Prague. 

3. Funds should be sought, not from the federal government, but from a 
national foundation that may give leisure research some permanency. 

Until then all these departments of leisure studies would have to put up 
with fragmented approaches to varied human activities with the hope that some 
sense may come out of them. 

It is my inuiitive conviction that leisure research may provide some badly 
needed answers in social psychology and sociology. 
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genb:ral information 

Cione are the days when one eoulcl llnd overyihing he nceded/wanied lo know ahout 
a subject in one book or even in one place. We are in an inlbrinaiion explosion where 
manual search and review ofall exisiinf? knowledge in ati area of concern is an overwhelm- 
ing or impossible task for the researcher. 1'his wealth of inlbrniation is surpassed only 
by its need. Yet, due to the magnitude of materials to be searched, much inf'ormaticm 
is not readily accessible. T'ortunately for the student, educator, practitioner, parent, vol- 
utiteer and researcher, there ai e agencies and organizations which retrieve, catalogue, 
atid disseminate information. This Guide has been developed as an aid to identify and 
use information resources relevant to recreation, physical education and related areas 
for impaired, disabled and handicapped persons. 

ResoiU'ces listed in this Guide are of two types: iufomutinn systems and compded Mmrces. 
Compiled sources tend to be relatively specific in area delineation; systems may be either 
specific or broad in both area of concern and variety of data f(n*ins in the information 
base. In ad(liti(ni to collecting informaticm, both types of resources may provide for 
abstracting and/or indexing of these niaterials; the information system generally provides 
an extension of services such as interpreiiuion and evaluation of materials collected, 
manual or machine search of the system upon re(|uest, and/or reproduction of specific 
resoiuces requested. The information base / these resources may include all, a com- 
bination, or only one of the following: Journal articles, unpublished research reports, 
doctoral dissertations, masters theses, scholarly hooks out of print, government docu- 
ments, project reports, conference report.s, curricuhmi guides, bibliographies, and other 
forms of practical and/or theoretical data. 

I'o make efficient use of information systems, the user should become familiar with 
the procedure and tools of systems he feels meet his information needs. Many systems 
produce a periodic index and/or abstract Journal which provides the user with direct 
access to tiie system's information base. Some systems produce a thesaurus and/or sul)Ject 
index to aid in identifying descriptors that apply to the information need of the user; 
this nuist l)e consulted either in c(mjuncti(m with the systenrs ai)stract Journal or periodic 
index, or used alone in requesting a demand search. Demand searches, where in formation 
is either manually or machine retrieved to meet the user's specificati(ms, are provided 
by some systems as the only access to the information base and by other systems as 
a tool to be used only after the iiser\s information needs are not met by consulting 
the systein*s abstract Journal or periodic index. I he output from such a request might 
be a list of citations, an annotated bibliography, or a literature packet c(mtaining reprints 
of Journal articles, abstracts and/or newsletters. 

Abstract Journals, periodic indexes, thesauri and suliject indexes of most information 
systems, in addition to i)eing available for purchase, can be found at university, medical, 
public, and special libraries. Access to niaterials cited in indexes and bibliographies can 
be found through direct re(|uest to tlie author, through libraries and on intei-lilirary 
loan, or through purchase directly from the system in the foi in of microfilm, microfiche, 
xerographic copy (readable enlaigenieiil of niic/olilm), and/or hard copy. Specifics as 
to scope of concern, data base, tools, procedure for use, search results, and available 
rejrrodiiciion of materials are listed for each lesouicei 
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CONTENTS 

Information Systems 

Computer Based Resource Units 
Council for Excepticmal Children Inibrmation Center 
Educational Resources Inibrmation Center 
Medical Literature Analysis Retrieval System 
Microform Publications 

National Clearinghouse for Mental Heahh Infcn inaticm 
Psychological Abstracts Search and Retrieval 
Science Information Exchange 
Select-Ed Prescriptive Materials Retrieval System 
Special Education Information Center 

Special Education Instructional Materials Centers/Regional Media Centers Network 
Therapeutic Recreation Inibrmation Center 
University Microfilms 

Compiled Sources 

Bihliography of Theses and Disseriatiofis in Recreation, Parks, Camping and Ouidoor liducaiion 
Completed Research in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
* Encyclopedia of Sport Sciences and Medicine 
Mental Retardation Abstracts 
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COMPUTER BASED RESOURCE UNITS (CBRU) 

Address 

Coinputer Assisicd Planuing 
C'omnuinicattons Center 
Prot'essioiial Studies Research 
aiul Development Complex 
Slate University College at Buffalo 
ISOO Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 

Telephone (710) 8fi2-543:J 

Purpose 

Devised as a coniputeri/ed inforniaticm source of classroom instructional materials 
such as Rcsourc e Units and Skill Development Programs to retrieve specific activities 
according to needs and characteristics of individual children. 

Characteristics 

Classroom teacher selects up to five specific objectives for the group and two per 
individtial child for each CBRU re(|uested. 

Activities are retrieved according to eacli cliild's needs, interests, developmental 
tasks, SIX. reading level, mental and chronological ages, physical handicaps and learn- 
ing enviromnent. 

Resomre Units include such titles Alcohol, Career Eduvnlmu Dental Health: Health 
Siatiis, Disease Prevention and Control, Druf^s: Mood Modification, Keolofry and Ef)idemiolofr\\ 
Environmental and Public Health, First Aid and Suivival, Nutrition, Safety Education, Seusory 
Perception, Tobacco and World Health, 

Skill development Programs include such iniits as Movif^enics, Physical Condilioning 
and Visual-Motor development. 

Use 

A « omplete list of all availal)le CBRUs. objectives for each imil upon uhicli a teacher 
bases his recpiest. and Re(|iiesl Forms are available from Computer Assisted Planning. 
Cost options for CBRUs include: 

Option I: Pei' re(|uesi charge — allows access to one CBRU foi* one class (average 
:M) students). I lie cost per re(|uesl ranges from $5 to SIO depending upon number 
of re(|Uesls from a coiilractee per contract period. (Over 1,000 requests. SS each: 
80 M .000 re(niests. Sb each; <iOI -800 re(|uests, $7 eacli; 40 1 *H00 requests, $8 each; 
201-400 requests, SO each; 1-200 requests, $iO each. 'I'bese prices are reduced 
by 10*;^ if the coiuraclee does the entering; by 209; if he does the printing.) 
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Offtion U: Per student diar>;e — allows access to all CBRL's at a fixed cost per 
Hiudetit actoicliiiK to the ttutiiber |)ariici|)atiiij;in lite pi'oKi'aiii IVoin a ^iveii roiitraci 
area (Region, School District, or identified population witliiii the School District) 
it! a Contract period; that is, the teacher may re(|uest more than one jjuide tor 
a class at no additional charge. The cost per student (or this option ranges front 
SI.23 to S.;i5 dependin>«; upon luuuher of siudeius. To use this option, there 
must he at least I, ODD studeius usinjr the service in a coiuraci area. The cost 
is rethiced by if the coiuraciee does the enierinj«;; by '1V7{ if he does ilie 
printin^r. 

COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
INFORMATION CENTER (CEC) 

Address 

(iK(! Information Cleuter 

riu- Council for Kxceptional Childicn 

Suite \m 

1411 South jefferson Davis Hijrhwav 
Arlinfrton, VA 'n'liYl 

Telephone (70:?) 521-8820 

Purpose 

Kstahlished hy the L\S. Office of Kducaiiou, Department of Health. Kducaliott, 
and Welfaie, to serve as a comprehensive infot tttation center on exceptional children, 
including the Cleariunhouse on Kxceplional Children in the Educational Resources 
Information Center (KRIC) pro>rratn, and the national center in the Special Kducaticni 
Instrudional Materials Cemers/Rej,nonal Media Center (IMC/RMC) Net\V(n*k. 

Charactericitics 

Ext rplioml Chila iuhu afioh . J/^N/r/zrAvf AY.'AVO — (piarterly puhli( ation serves as primary 
\\mu\s of dissemination for ClX: liubrmation CeiUer. it ccnuains ahstract.s :uul sum- 
maries ol research reports, Journal articles, curriculum jruides. teacher mattitals. 
aflministraiise sui veys and j(uidelines. piofessional texts, literature for parems and 
other primed docnnuMUs relevaiu to educatinj*; exceptional children. Ahstiacts of 
KRIC dfu iunems on the handi( apped and ^rifted are also included. Kach i.s.sue provides 
cunnilative author atid suhject iiidexci. (Availahle from Exceptional Child Kducadon 
Ahsiia(ts. CKC Infortnation Center; institutional suhscriptiotis — S50 per year: per- 
sonal use snhsti iptions per year.) 

CKC (onirihiues doc utnetil ahstracts iu Rrsmrh iti luhtnttinn (HIE) and indexed 
journal artides UiCmrrni Index to Jnumals in Ednnitinu iClJE). Additional inlorination 
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coiKXTtutiK ilit'se journals ran hv louiul uiidor Kducaiioiial Kt'sourcfs hitonnaiion 
(lenitT. 

Kxnftmal Childtni HMogmphy Snies — special topic l)il)lio|«[rapliics are prepared 
on basis ol'wide ittterest. Oitt'such selective bibliofrrapbv available is "Pbysieal Kduca- 
tlott atui Recreation.** A list of bibliofrrapbies, as well as specific bibliofi;raphies, arc 
available at no cost Iront (IKd Ittforntatioti Center. 

Special Use 

Re(|uest information by wrilin^ or telepbonioK tbe center, ('omposc a para^rapb 
describing type of inl'ormalion desired (i.e., docinnenl Hies, journal Hies, a specific 
y'*ar); usv EliKi Tlmuunts of lh\smpUm and/or ilie CKd Tbe.saurus for Exceptional 
Cbild Kducation. (Jitoose and arranfi;e descriptors in bierarchy sbowitifr .strong terms, 
less important terms, and related (erm.s; close with another paragrapb containing 
any additional infbrntation that may be of help sttch as why the information is needed 
or how it will be used. Replies are usually in ti)e form of a literaliU'e packet containing 
reprints of (iKd Journal articles, l)roclutres» apptopriate bibliographies, document 
abstracts, and/or uew.sletters. 



EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 

Address 

iVational ttustitute of Kducation 
Dissemination Task Korce 
Code 40 1 

Washington, DC 20202 
Telephone (202) 75r)-7HHB 
Purpose 

Designed and developed bv the L\S. Office of Education and operated by the 
National Institute of Kducation, Department of Health, Kthication and Welfare, to 
keep educators and s(K ial stieniists abrea.st of significant findings from current educa- 
tional reseatcb and devehiptnenial activities. 

Characteristics 



livsmrth hi lulmtiimi (KIK) — nionddy abstract journal intludes abstracts of recently 
completed reseatdt pr()jec'ts. descriptions of Outstanding ptogratns, and sunnnaries 
of oilier docmneins of educational sign-ikance. (Available from Superintendent of 
Docmnent.s. l\S. (iovernincut Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402; $;i8.00 per 
year: $^,2^ single copy.) 
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UrMvuh ni lOlnnilinn Ainiutil Index — iiiMUihilivi* iiuilior ;iihI snl)jc('l iii(l(»scs. 
(.Asail.ihlc lioin Su|>('riiH(*n(lrnl of Doc umumiIs. T.S. (lovct nnicni Priii(iii|L> Ol luc. 
Wiisliin.moii. DC iMllOi;; DI7L\ SlO.aO: D)7LS7.()l); l!)7()» Sli.OD; I Sli.tif); IU(>S» 

ss/j-): wwu (iV(»jc(is). SI.-)!); mi (Ui'iuniis). 

Thrsfttnus iij l\HHl D'rsrii/jlnrs — i ollci lion o| iiu lini( ;illv iiuMiiiiij^tuI in iiis hy w hit li 
input (otlic KKK ! ss stdu is i iidrsci I. This tli('s;uinis allows scaK lici' (()i (*(|ii(vs( inrornia- 
lion ill innis ihiii jxiniit inpui and output lo he inutiialiy prcdsc; ii should alwiiys 
luMiscd when pel loi iniuj; suhjci t scan I U'S ol7\* /A'. (Available Iroin Madiiillan luloi- 
inaliun, A Disision ol MtUinillan Pul)lishini» (io.. hn,. Stili Third Ave, N'rw \*ork. 
NV HM»U2 at SS.U5.) 

Cm f rut hitln hi /fun nnh iu Eduruiuw (CI jl'.)— niont Illy index catalo^iuj^ and indexing 
i()di( ills lot inoic than vjOO inajoi ahu ational |>nhli( atioiis. ( Availahic tVoni Nhu mil- 
Ian Inroiination. A Division ol' Nhutnillan Pnhlishiuj;; Co.. hu.. Stiti Third Ave, New 
Vjn k. NV 101)21!: S I l.iH) a vcai ; S I.UI) pci sImkU' n>pv.) 

Sjurinl l^intlurl.s timl Sni'itr^ — ina.u;n('ti( tape (opics ol sonic KKIC lilcs and oihcl 
sp{'(ial use (j>llc( lions and indexes. (Availahic lioin I'.RIC Proccssinji and Rcrcreiiii' 
l ariliiN. IM:^ Uuir|,s Asc. Siiilc im. iirthesda. MD 12001 I.) 

lh>t nmrtil Rrjnndurtinn Snvirr ( r.DRS) — most doi iuncnts annouiii i'd in /\7/'. 
arc as ailal)lc thion^li KDKS in ini( n)ri( hcl Ml') oi papci c opy (I IC). Cost (or i cprodiu - 
ini; d()( tnncnis c iicd alter Mav 107 1 in cither rj)rin appears in ho( iinnMiis i lied 
prior lo this date niav ht» ordei ed at S.t)*) per liile lor Ml' and SI^.LM) lor ea( li lOO-paji»e 
intreineiii lor oiders ol IK!. Orders should iiK linle aci cssioii (KD) nninhei. tvpe 
ol reproduction (IIC or .MIO. and iiiiinhcr oT (opies: pavnieiits must aiioinpanv 
(jideis under .Sh).00. (Availal)le Iroin KklC Docuineni Ueprodin tinn Ser\i(c. 
Drauer (). Uethesda. Ml) liOOl I) 

l.lilC Cfdintinns in additioti to direc t pure hase ol doiiiinents lunn h'DKS and 
huittion ol at tides in souiies lueihioiied in the introdnetion ol this ^niide. a(((*ss 
to desired inalei iais nias he i^aiiied throii.i;h an KRK i (ollei lion. (!oiiiplele inicroliehe 
(()|le(ttons are maintained hs iiiaiiv nnisdsities and (olle^e lihraiii's, sdiools, sup- 
pleinentai N edtn atioiial t cntei s. state edu( ation aj»eneies, and othi»r edueation-related 
instiiinions. Tor help iu idenlilsini* sources ol these eolleetioiis, eousiilt l)inrtnt\ of 
EdutnlinnnI hilnnntfdttif Rrsninrr.s, 1070 (a\ailal)l(» thi'oiii»h .M.iemillau 1 nloitnation, .A 
Disision ol Maonillan Piihlishiui; Co.. Im., iSiili I liird Ave.. New \'ork. N\' lOOii'J 
at S:^..")')): or l/ir Dinrlnry nj ERIC Mitrnjhiu* Slnndiu\f Ordrr ('ji.\tnwr>.\ (ariaUj^ed hy 
.y;('0.i»a aphit lo( alir)n). Tehruai s I07.S (asailahle at nodwu'^e Iroui KUlC I'rotcssing 
and keleieuje l atilitv. ISS.S Ru^hv Ave.. Suite S0:{. Hcthesda. .MD 20011.) 

(',lrfniiiiihnK\r\ — I he I'kiC Svslein r'»ti>ists ol l8 ( leai inL«li()Uses. (Mi It Iodising 
on .1 p.u III iilai Held oTerhK atiou tnloi iiiation not indexed in Rll' and not reprorliieed 
h\ T.DkS mas he recpiesied Iroin individual ( leai int(lioUseseoV(»rin^ the area ol spt'eial 
inieiest. 

ADCI.I KDCC.V I ION COCNSKLIMi AND IM.k.SONNKI. SKRVlClvS 

SM.KUse Cuiseisils rimi'lsiiy ol .Midiij^Mii 

|07 knne\ l ane School ol Kihu ation HiiildiUK* koom 2108 

SNianise. N^' l:VJ|o K. Cniversitv t<* S. Cniversiiv Sts. 

Ann Arl)ot. .Ml hSiOl 
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niSAOVAN'rAdl'l) 
reatheis (jolk'Kt' 
Coliiinhiii University 
1258 Anisierdani Ave., Box 40 
New Yoik. NY looa? 

i:ari.y childhood i-duca iion 

I'lilvetsily oi' Illinois 
80;') W. I'eiinsylvania Ave. 
I'lliana. H.Oi'hoI 

KD U CA r ION A I , M A N A( i EM KN I 
Uiiivoisity of Oregon 
Kii«enc. OR 9740H 

EDUCAI IONAI. MEDIA & TECHNOI.OC.Y 
Stanford University 
School of Education 
Stanford . CA 94;i02 

EXCEP TION AI. CHILDREN 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
Jeffcr.son Plaza No. I. Suite WW * 
1411 S. jelfcf-son Davis Highway 
ArliuKKin, VA 22202 

hi(;her educa tion 

(»eor}?e VVa.slnuKton University 
One Dupotu Circle, N.VV., Suite (VM) 
VVaKliingion, DC 200H6 

JUNIOR COLI.ECES 

University of Californi.t ai Los Aii}?eles 

Powell Library, Room 96 

40.*) HilKard Ave. 

Los AnKeles, C\ 00024 

i.ancl'A(;e and i.incuistics 

Modern Langnat^e Asstxiation of America 

02 Kilt It Ave. 

New York. NY 1 00 1 1 

LIBRARY AND INECiRM.A TlON SCIENCES 
.Ainoriciin .Soc iety lor Inroriualion Science 
1 140 Coimecticui Ave.. N.W. 
.Suite S04 

VVa'sliinKton, DC 200:^) 
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READlNd AND COMMUNICA'I ION SKILLS 
National Council oi'Tcaclicrs of Ln^lish 
till Konvon Road 
Uibana. 11,61801 

RURAL KDIJCA TION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mosico State University 
Box :i Al' 

Las Cnites. NM H8()()3 

SCIKNCK. MATHLMATICS. AND 
LNVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
Ohio Slate University 
H6() W. Lane Ave. 
Columbus. OH 

SOCIAL s rUDlKS/SOClAL SCIENCE EDUCA LION 
University ol" Colorado 
855 Uroiidway 
Boidder. CO 80302 

TEACHER EDUCATION 
American Association of Colle^rcs 

ibr readier Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Suite file 

VVasliinf4a)n. DC '20036 

TESTS. MEASUREMEN r. AND EVALUATION 
Educational Testing Service 
Pi iiueton. NJ 08540 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Colutnbiis. OH 43210 



Special Use 

OlMlnecoinpntor search of the ERIC system is provided by the liirormatlon Re- 
trieval Depnrtinint of Lockheed Research Laboratories as Part ol its ERIC/DIALOO 
system, Searches of specific subjects can be obtained once or on a quarterly standing 
order basis, Clliarge ibr this service is a.ssessed in two parts: $20 per 10 descriptors 
obtained from ERIC Thesainus; $5 per 50 citations printed out (abstracts provided 
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when \\y\v), VUvw is a luiiiiniuin cliar^r ol* §25; ilierc is no rliarge lor priming 
ii list (J- » <.»ssiou nninhns. 

Insiruiiiou booklets and workslurts lor rajucstiun ili'sircd si'aniics arc available 
Irom Locklieeil Iiilbrniation SritMurs, 11)5 Lexington Ave., Suite New York, 
NY 10017, tele|)hc)ne(ai2)HU7-7l7l;or l.oeklieed Inrorniation Seienees. Dept. 15-54. 
:i25l Hanover St,, Palo Alto, CA ShVM)\. telephone (115) liW-tl 1 1, ext. 45():i5, 

On-line, daily computer aceess to the KRK ! data base is available through the System 
Development Corporation (StKl) as theStKi/KKKl Search Service. The system consists 
of a large-scale, time-shared computer in Calirortiia containing KKIC citations xlating 
back to nUHi, and a multiplexer unit in Washington, D.d. Search is made thr^aigh 
whichever SDC/KRIC Service location is closer; varicais types of d;na terminals are 
compatible to this system (one presently in use in another capacity may be used 
oti a time-shared basis). Cost of the SI)C/KKI(] search service varies depending upon 
terminal time re(|uired, conuuunication distance and type of terminal utilized. Alter 
the one-time startup charge and snnill monthly Hie nuiintenance Tee.s, the monthly 
rates lor this service ;n a minimum use ch;n*ge ol' 10 hours j .••» \\^i)V^\^ are: SliH/hour 
through St)C*s Calilornia number or $i2/hour through Sl)C\ Washington nnniluT. 
Vin ibur lull hours of service each day, a user or group oT users may make use 
ni the special rates ol S!i,ni)l)/month — (ialilbrnia or SU,5ll()/month — Washington. 
Search recjuests may be made ;iccording to any or all of the Ibllowing categories: 
actession number, clearinghouse code, author, title, publication date, descriptors, 
identiiiers, institution or source of origin, sponsoring agency, issue. Detailed itdbt nia- 
tioti ccmcerning this special use system is available IVom System Development Cor- 
potation. SDC/KRIC Search Service, Room \\ \ 2500 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, 
CA O(MOJ), 



MEDICAL LITERATURE ANALYSIS RETRIEVAL 
SYSTEM (MEDLARS) 



Address 
MKDl.ARS 

National Library oj Medicine 
HIiOl) Rockville i»ike 
Kethescia, Ml) 2001 I 

Telephone C^Ol) l!)()-Ol!):) 

Purpose 

Provides access to biomedic al literature in die National Library ol .Medicine (\LM) 
for clinicians, researc hers anci other heahh proTessionalsi demand scare lies itiay be 
rec|ttesiecl by anyone whose work retpiires acc ess to biomedical inrorniation. 
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Characteristics 

Make seatt'hcs ihtoiiKli: 

/m/rv Mvtlirm — iiioiilhly hihiiofiniphu: lisiiiij^s of rerertiiccs to ciirreiil anitlcs 
ill approxttiiaiflv wotidwulc hiotncHikal Joitt nals. Kadi issue (oniaitis sitbjtTi 
atui aiilhor sec lions and i\liihlw}(mt)hy of Metlknl Rvviem. (Available f rom Superiiilcii- 
dciu or Dotiiiiieiils, I'.S. (lovernintMii Piiiuiiiji Offue, WashiiiKloiK Dd 20402; S0:^ 
per year; Sf) single issue.) 

SIM Current Calahfr — l)if)lio}rrapliic lislings for cilalions to piihlicalioiis nilalofjetl 
hy NI.M, (Available ibrouKb L' S. Priming Of fice; niombly» ((iiarlerly, or atimial 
nmuilalions; 12 issues $7.50, sin}{|e issue SXkk 1 ibree-inonib ( iimiilalions SI :V. siii}{le 
issue $'125; anmial nitmilation $16.2").) 

Retiirriiig biblioj^rapliies — lisis eiialions lo journal arli( ies of wide inieresi in 
spec iaii/ed biotnediral field. Available du'ou}{h non-profit professional or^^ani/atiotis 
atuI government ageiuies (ooperatiii}^ witb NI.M, A list of tlu'se sources may be 
obtained in (luidv h MKDUKS Svrvhr (available witliout diarge from the Office 
of Public Information, NI.M). 

SI.M Lilvruhnr Smrvh Serin — previously prepared bibliof^raphies selected on basis 
of ituerest to a wide audience. (Curt ettt list of bibliographies ami individual bibliog- 
raphies available without charge from IJterature Search Program, Reference Section, 
NlAi) 

Special Use 

Request demand searches to answer specif ie inf ormation needs not met by previously 
cited bibliographies, Files date back to nud \WMh for articles prior to this, consult 
eai liei vohunes of Cumulaiefl Index Medirus and Current List of Medical Literature; routine 
searches are limited to the most recent two and one-half lo three atuI one-half years. 
Submit requests on Mt'.DLARS search request form (PHS.4H07). obtained tfuougb 
local medical libraries, nearest MKDI.ARS ceiUer (li.sted in (luide to MEDLARS Setviee) 
and Nt.M» Semi requests to nearest Regional Medical Library or MtDl.ARS center 
(see (iuide to MRf)iJl{S Serviee)\ a searcli is generally completed in two to three 
Weeks, It is advaiHageous to use Medical Suhjert Headinfr (MESl i ; in cfu)()sing descriptors 
(available amuially in Part 2 of each jamiary issue of tndex Medirus), There is no 
charge for this service; users are retpiested tocomplete an appraisal of the bibliograpfly 
received. 

Articles cited in previous bibliographies are obtainable thrcutgh: 
Reprints from autlu)r or publisher 
Medical libraries 

— local college/tuiiversity medical centers 
medical schools 

— health ceitters 

— hospitals/clinics 

— state or coumy medical societies 

— interlibrary loan 
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S|HTial libraries or libraries ol lulional asscn iaiions in various llclds of iiu'cliciiic. 
Regional Mediral Library when unavailable elsewhere on inler-library Unww the 
re(|ne.st is Ibrwarded lo NLM when necessary. 

MICROFORM PUBLICATIONS 

Address 

\f icrolorni Publications 

School ol llealih, Pbvsiial Kdiiiation and Keireation 
University <»! Orej^on 
KuKene. OR 9711):^ 

Telephone [MYM (iHO- l 1 1() 

Purpose 

Serves fields ol health, physical education and recreation as authorized by Hie 
National Microcatd (if>nuuitU'e, a joint (oinniittee appointed by major AnuMican li- 
brars assiK iaticnis. This luni-prolit service provides unc rolorni reproduc tion ol uia- 
terials with major cMU|)liasi.s on unpublished researc h materials (partic ularly doc toral 
'dissertations and masters theses), early prolessional and scicMUillc journals atui 
s( liolarls books now out ol print. 

Characteristics 

All tnieroiorni public ations issucnl at e catalogued atuI periodic ally indexed in llvnltlu 
Ph\\iml Eflwntinu, atui Hrnrfttinn Mivrnjom liitllvtin, wUkh is sent to nu)st college and 
uuiversitv libraries. As ol Volmne W of the liullvtiu, Otiobor 1972, all publications 
aie in lorm of mic rolic he; as the supply ol mircocartis is depleted Ibr titles indexed 
in Volumes I and 2 ol \\w Hullvtin^ these will be c:otiverted to uucroliche. 

Use 

Send orcld s Ibr mic roc ard atul tuicronche publications to Mivrofom l^uhliralions. 
Include authors' nanu^s and microibrm publication mnubers in the same se(|Uence 
as (bey appear in the linlh'tiiL rnblicatiotis are available to iiulividnal.s a.s well as 
insiiitUtons f)n three dilierent order plans; 

Siawlinir Onin l^hni. Receive all new Microform publication.s aitloinatically at the 
tinu' they are .umounced semi-annually; bills are lor cost, \css2{}% per tide it payment 
is nuide within fiu days of initial billing. 'This discount is also applicable U) oixler.s 
ol previously aimouiiced titles. 
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Sew Title PlaiK Order nil liileji'iiniuninccd iU n given time. The same discoiini 
ns nbove is nllowecL 

ludividual Plan. Muke :i selection of* individiiul Microlbnn tides; costs are based 
on prices listed in linlledn without discount. 

NATIONAL GLEAHINGHOUSE FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
INFORMATION (NGMHI) 

Address 

NntionnI Clenring House ior Menial Health Information 
National Institme of Menial Health 
SfiOO Mshers Lane 
Rockville. Ml) 2()Hr)U 

Telephone 

Public ln(|iiiries Seciion (liOl) 44:Mr)i:i 
'lechnical Infbriiialion Section (HI) I) 44^-45 1 7 

Purpose 

Kstnblished to identify nientnl health sources IVoin all over the world, collect itilor- 
niaiion, and process ibis inronnation for diiiseiniiiation to meet individnali/ed needs 
of research scientists, prot'essional practitioners, educators, achninishators, .students 
ciiid concerned citi/ens. 

Characteristics 

Menial Health l)i}re\l — inonihly periodical iiuhides digests of published research 
reports, review articles, program descriptions and theoretical perspectives; also pro- 
vides news items, descripiioiis of* new plil)licati(ms, and guides to other sources of* 
menial health iniormiition. (Available iVom Superintendent of Docnmetus, U.S. 
(iovernnieiit Printing OHice, Washingtcni, l)t: 2()4()*i; $:^.5() per year in U.S.A.. 
Ciinndii, and Mexico; $4.50 in other countries; single copy $.30.) 

I'\\(hnlf)hanmnoloirs Ah\trart.s monthly listing of citations and abstracts of recent 
research in psycliophartiiacolo^y; includes technical reports and published literature 
troiii over the world; in a(lditi(ni to monthly indexes, provides a cnnnilative atniual 
index oi authors and detailed subject index. (Avail- ble from Superintendent of Oocu* 
nients, l\S, (;overiniieiit Printhig Office. Wiishington, 1)(> 20402; $13 per year in 
r.S..\.. Caiiadii, nnd Mexico; $10.2.5 in other countries; siiif,He copy $1.) 

Cfiwe and Minqaenn Ahstravis — bimonthly listing of citations and abstracts of 
resejirdi reports, progrnm descriptions and innovative iecbiiit|ties in the Held of critne 
and delincpuiiry: provides cntnnlative annmd index of autlun's and detailed subject 
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index in adclilion lo index for each issue. {Availal)le IVoni Superiniendeni of Docu- 
nienis, U.S. (iovernmeni Printin>? Ottke, WushiuHton, DC 2(H()2; $4.50 per year 
in U.S.Am Canada, and Mexico; $5.75 in oilier coinilries; single copies $.63.) 

Schizofjhmna linUethi — experinienlal pnblicalion teiUm ing original arlicles, new.s 
items and abstraclsof cm reni literaliireon sclii/ophrenia. (Available fvomSrhizoffhrcuia 
Bidletin, National (Clearinghouse ot Mental Health Information; free of charge.) 

Mental HvaUh Directory — biennial listing of psychiatric treatment facilities in the 
U.S..A. (Available Irom Pid)lic Inquiries Section, National (Clearninghotise lor Mental 
Health Information; single copy free of charge.) 

Svlerted Sonrvvs oj lm*xf)vmivv Mental Health Materials — listing of organizations that 
offer informational materials for mental health workers, teachers anfl connntmity 
leaders. (Available Ironi Public ln(|iiiries Section. National Clearinghouse for Mental 
Health Information: single copy free of charge.) 

Mental Health Information for the (ieneral Public — collections of publications, 
articles and reference lists on many aspects of mental health are available. Imiiiiries 
about mental health services, treatment, training and other general areas should be 
made to the Public lii(|iiiries Section, Nauonal Clearinghouse for Mental Health In* 
formation. Among topics included in the Public huiniries subject llle.s are: aging, 
alcoholism, autism, caie and treatment of mentally ill, child mental health, death 
and griel . geneli( s, gn)up therapy, juvenile delintiuency, mental hospitals, poverty 
and mental health, rehabilitation for the mentally resiorecl. religion and mental health, 
sleep and dreams, student um est, suicide prevention. Specific bibliographies available 
include: Abstracts of die Standard Kdilion of Krend: Suicide and Suicide Prevention; 
Ueseairh in Individual Psychotherapy; International Family Planning; Coping and 
Adaptation; Volunteer Services in Mental Health; Computer Applications iti 
Psychotherapy: Social .Aspects of Alienation; Marly Childhood Psychosis; Kpidemiology 
of Mental Disorders; Urban Crisis; Behavior Modification in Child and School Mental 
Health: Psychological and Social Aspects of lliiinan Tissue I ransplaniation; Human 
Inlelligeiue; flie Comprehensive Coiiniiunity Mental Health Center. (Available from 
Public lii(|uiries Section, National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information; 
single copies free of charge.) 



Special Use 

Re(|uesis for free computer searches of files may be made by mental health profes- 
sionals and advaticed students. Describe information interest/need as precisely (avoid 
very broad terms) as possible in a letter m telephone call to the National (Mearinghouse 
for Mental Health liilbrmation Technical liifornialion Section. The response may 
include one or a tonihiuatiou of the following: computer printout of literature citations 
and abstracts. pul)lications, and/or referrals to orgaiii/ations or individuals that can 
give nu)re complele informal ion pertineni lo the re(|ne.st. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS SEARCH Am 
RETRIEVAL (PASAR) 



Address 

PsyclKilojTinil Absiraiiis liifbriuaiiou vSci vice 
Aincncaii PsyclioloKinil Assorialioii 
1200 Seveulceiiili Sirccl. \.\V. 
VVa.sliinjrt(>n, DC 2(){):Ui 

Telephone (202) «:i:i-70()0 



Purpose 

Provides st-an li of all i croi tis puhlislicd in Psyrhnluirinil Ahshwts siariiuj; in 
rdcrcMitrs supplied in overlapping snhjiri areas lo saiisfy spccifir heliavioral and 
social science information needs. 



Characteristics 

Psyvhoh^ivnl Ahslmvis — niondiiy, noncrilical alrsiracis of ilie world's literature in 
psychology and related subjects; two volumes per year. (Availai)le fVoni tiie Atnerican 
iNvchologieal As.sociaiion. Subscription Department; Si90 per year; .single i.s.sueSI4.) 

Psyhuh^ival Ah\lr<ivls Semiuuunal Index — index per volume lyU^syr/intoiriral Ahsirarts: 
contains a lisiiuK of the index terms applied to represent tile subject conteiu of* each 
abstract tontained in (he voinuie. (.Available fVoni American P.sycholo,irical A.s.st)ciation. 
Sul)scription Department; S20 per index.) 



Special Use 

iie(|ncst tor a search should be submitted on a PASAR Re(|ne.st Porm (availat)le 
from Psvcholojriral Abstracts Information Service. American Psyciiolojrical 
Assotiation). Ps\fiiolo}rirfil Ah.stmrh Sm'muunal Index .siu)uld be consulted for searcii 
terms, but the searcher is free to use other key words. All or any combination of* 
\{) recotd scirnuMiis (inclndiiiK. e.^- iiutiior, aiitiun* affiliation, title, subject index 
codes, source documeni) mav be selected. References can be sorted and arraiij^ed 
a(((n-diii.t|[ tc) author or by year. A computer prituout li.siiuK citations and aiwtracts 
is retiiiiied in about 2*:{ weeks. Charges are based on a SI5 proce.s.sitiK fee f*or eadi 
re«|uest. plus 52.25 per mimite computer litue. I hete is a tiiaximum charjje of $95, 
unless the '•earcli topi(* is lumsiially broad. 
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SCIENCE INFORMATION EXCHANGE (SIE) 

Address 

Scietue Intormaiion KMhuiiKt' 
W9 MiuliKon Nuiioiicil Bunk Building 
l730MSirct?i, N.W. 
WashitiKlnn, DC WiVMy 

Telephone (202) HS 1-55 1 1 

Purpose 

Opeialofi by Smilhsonian IiiKiiuiic as a registry lor rcscaich task.s aiui prcijccls 
al the publiialion sla^t* so as in avoid unwarranlcd diiplicalinii nl research ellorls. 
(*overat>[t' incUifies all fields of basic and applied reseaiih in life, social, physical and 
engineering sciences. 

Characteristics 

Maintains brief record describing research aciually in progress or bein^ planned 
including die Ibllowin^ inlormaiion: suppordn^ agency, ode of project, principal 
investi^ulors, .starting and contplelion flales antl technical description of intended 
research. Reports on completed research are mt collecled. 

Use 

Re(|Uesl search ol files according to needs widi ontpnt sinled and cale^ori/ed in* 
lernis ol collecdons of records, conipnier lists of titles and andiors or tables of* datii. 
1 1 is also possible lo have SIK assemble, index and edit tnannscripis for catalogs 
of broad snbjecl field. Cosi of reoieval ranges frotn $'A for name searches, $30 and 
lor snbjecl searches, lo negoilaled fees for broad snbjecl fields, compilaticms 
and calalogs. .Snbmil re(|nesls direclly to SiK. 



SELECT-ED 

PRESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS RETRIEVAL SYSTEM (PMRS) 
Address 

St'U'tl-Kd. Inc. 
I'.C), Uox ;?2:? 
117 S'oilli Cheslfi 
Ohnho. KSfifiOdI 
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Telephone (913) 782*»366 



Purpose 



(llassilkalioii aiul iiulexing syslem available Ibr purchase whirh allows educators 
lo select inalerials ihal correspond directly to each cliiUrs learniug needs. 



Characteristics 

Contents of cinrent edition: 

— thesaurus (or several) 

— over 400 descriptor cards 

— light box fnv <li.sf)layiftfr a search 

— title listiufj of materials 

— numerical listiii}; of materials 

— publisher listing of materials 

— file of Descriptive Analysis Sheets which analyze anfl describe each unii or series 
of instructional materials as to their contents, uses and efitciency 

— Educational malnials riled arc not part oj the system. 

Basic skill areas covered include: English and Composition, Handwriting, High 
Interest4.ow Vocabulary Materials, Linguistics, Literature, Mathematics, Miscellane- 
ous terms (i.e., health, safety, grooming and personal appearance, s(Kial skills), Percep- 
tual-Motor Development, Phonics, Readiness, Reading Skills, Speech and Language 
Development, Spelling 

Descriptive terms areas: 

— Specific Content: skills, concepts, content of materials 
Format antl Special Clharacterlstics: large print, textbook, charts 

— (irade Level 

— Mental Age 
— • Reatling Level 

tnput-Output: how the presentation of material is made, and how the pupil is 
to respontl 

— Process; to describe the process by which the student learns 

— liasic Skill Area 
Purchase: 

— Available from Select-Kd, Inc. 

— Basic PNfR System, $1,950. 

— Annual I'pdating, approximately $500 

PMR Systems are presently incorporated in several Spcrial Lducation Instructional 
Materials Centers; clieck with Selecl-Kd or Regional IMC for location of the nearest 
center hmising a PMR System. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION INFORMATION CENTER (SEIC) 
Address 

CLOSER LOOK 

Box i m 

WashiuKtoti, I)(:20()l:i 
Purpose 

Ksiablished ifiroiijtli \\w liiMfau ol* iMliualinii Tor Hainlka|)|)C(l (BKH), U.S. 
onueol Kdiuatiott. Dcpartnti'tit ol Health, KdunUiott attd Wc^Harcasan ittrorntatiott 
scM'Vue to ltd)) pat'i'ittK locati* scrvircs lor lltcit* Itattdicappcfl rhild. 

Characteristics 

Dissctttitiation ol listitt^s ol I'ai ilitii's stTvkitt^ the Itaitdicappcd hy spfciltc Itattd- 
inippittKcottditiottsattd by state*: ittlottttatiott rotKcrttitt^sperial cduratioti lor pcrsotts 
with spciillcd Itattdkappitt^ (oitditiotts is ittcludnl. 

Ct.OSKR LOOK ~ lii-iiioiithly ucwslcttcr coiilaiiis lurrciit inlbrittatinti portaiiiinn 
to the hattdic apped; iiu hides raettt legislative derisions, ellorts tttade hy paretu ot gan i- 
/atiottsaiid (itrrettt hook reviews lit the Held. 

Kepriitts ~ altetttate tttottthly tttailittg.s tttade of teprittts of jourttal articles and 
tepot ts relevattt lo the Held. 

Dissettiittatiott ol listings ol paretti orgaiti/atiotts hy handieappittg condition itt the 
New Kttglattd States (proposed listittgs to he completed lor all states hy 1974). 

Iltnr hi Ot}rin\he an Hfftriix't' l^nretU liinufi aiut Minr liumiucmiios — > IVee hatidhook 
provides tec httical assistance to pat ettt groups. 

Use 

Requests lor listiitgs ol lacilities attd patTttt groups shoidd he made U) CLOSER 
LOOK, Natttes ol requesters ate added lo the data haitk to receive alternate mottthly 
iiiailittgs ol repi itits and CLOSKR LOOKi 

SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS 
REGIONAL MEDIA CENTERS NETWORK 
(SEIMC/RMC) 

Purpose 

Kstahlished hy the Uut eaii ol Kdiuatiott lor the Handicapped (KLIOofthe pepart- 
iiiettt oi Health. Kducaiioit, attd Welfare, (o provide ittlorntatiott ahout instructional 
niaterials and ineihods lor people workitig directly with exceptional childrett. 
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Characteristics 

Naiional Network 

— Coordinated with ihe Couiuil for Kxcepiio r. i l.liildrcii — Kdiitaiional Res(HUTe 
Information Center (CEC-KRIC) 

I() Regional Instruciional Materials Centers 

— 4 Refjional Meilia Centers 

— Nmnerous ^faie and lonillv fuiuled assoeiaie, satellite or alfiliaie ceiiiers wilhiii 
each rejjion 

Servircs and procedures for use vary fnnn one Regional Center lo another; services 
niuy include: 

— ac(|uisiti()n, storage, and loan of professional and iiisiructional materials in sjKrial 
educanon 

— consuliation 

— evaluaiion and developmeni of materials 
iraining in use of instructional materials 

— regular disseniinauon of information concerning new materials, professional infor- 
mauon. or upcoming meetings 

Use 

Coniaci appropriate regional ceiiier to delermine procedure for use. services avail- 
able. a*.d nearesi associaie ceiHer. 

Instructional Materials Reference CeiUcr 
American Priming Mouse for the Blind 
im hankfort Ave. 
Louisville. KV MmWy 
Tel (302) S!)r).240r) 
Region Served: Nati()nal 

New Kngland Nfaterials Instruction Center 

Hosion I tiiversiiy 

7(M Conuiioinvealth Ave. 

Boston. MA 0221:') 

Regicm '-.nefl: (:(mn.. Me.. Ma.s.s.. N.M., R.I., Vt. 

Ro(ky MoiMUaiu Special Kducaticm IMC 
t'niversily of Northern Colorado 
(ireelev. i.O SOfiHI 
Tel. CiiW) *i.)l-2<)8| 

Region Served: Colo.. Moni.. N.M., I'tah. Wyo. 
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Spctial KdiKiiiioii IMC 
L'nivtM'sils ol Kansas 
205 W. {)lh. Siiiir 5 
I.awi ciut'. KS (i()()M 
Tvl (!HS)S(>l-nr)S 

lit%\i)\\ Si'i vnl: Iowa. Kaiis.. Mo.. Nd)., N.l).. S.l). 

Mid-Atlatitii RrKioti S|KHial F.diiuiiioti IMC 
(k'orgf Wasliinj^toii Ciiivi?isiu 

2201 (; si., \.\v.. cr)2 i 

WashitiKiot). DC 2000() 
I d. (202) li7l)-7200 

kt'BioiiSmcd: l)d.. D.C. Md.. \.).. IVmi.. Va. 

Insit iKtional Malcrials Center 

illitiois Stale Deparinieiit ol Puhlic liisititition 

1020 ,S, ,S|)riii}rSt. 

S|>rit){rtidd. II. ()270() 

I d, (217) r)2r)-:ir)7r> 

Region Served: III. 

l\S()K/MSr IMC lor llandieapped Childten 

and Vonlh 
2l:i Krkkson H.ill 
Midiigaii Stale I'niversity 
Kas! I.ansill^^ .Ml 'l«S2:i 

lei. (r)l7) :i.'):?-7sio 

Region .Served: huL. Mieh,, Ohio 

Spedal Kdiuation IMC 

New Vork Slate Department ol Kdiuation 

•),•) r.lk Si. 

Alhanv. NV 12207 

Id. (.^)l«) l7|.HS:i7 

Region Served: .\.V. 

Spedal Kdiuation IMC 

I'niveisily ol l e^as 

20l:i Widiita. Cniveisiiv Station 

Ansfin. I K 7H7I2 

Tel, (r)l2) I7l.:n4r) 

Rexion Served: Ark., l.a.. Okia,. l es. 
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Special F.rUiaition IMC 
Uiiiveisiiy of VVistbiisin 
415 W. (filinan Si. 
Madison, VVI 5:i7(») 
Tel. (601)) 262-49 1 :i 
ReKion Served: Minn., Wist. 

L'niversiiy ol Kentucky Regional 

Special Kducniion IMC 
641 S. Umesione Si. 
Lexingion, ' Y 405tH) 
Tel. (60rt) 258-429 1. Kxi. 2764 
Region Served: Ky.. N.C., IVnn., W.Va. 

Norilnvesi Regional Special F.ducaiion IMC 

l'niversiiy ol Oregon 

1612 Columbia Si. 

Clinical Services Building 

Kugeiie, OR 97403 

1el. (50S) 6H6.;i585 

Regicni Served: Alaska. Hawaii, Idaho, Ore., Wash. 

Southern Suites Cooperaiive Learning 

Resources Sysieni 
Auburn University 
Montgomery (lenier, 4!i5 Bell 
Mcnugomery, AI, !i6l()4 
1el. (205) 279-9110 

Region Served: Ala.» Kla., (ia., Miss., S.C., Puerio Rico, Virgin Islands 

IMC for Special Kdtication 

t'niversiiy of Souihern Calilornia 

I0:tl S. Broadway, Suite 62:i 

I .us Angeles, CA 90015 

Tvl (2i:{) 747-9:^08 

Region Served: Ari/., Calil., Nev. 
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THERAPEUTIC RECREATION INFORMATION CENTER 

(TRIC) 

Address 

riicrapi'iitic UiHrciitioii lnlnr)n;iii(.«ii Center 
l)(*|)artitiriit of Utri calinii and l.iMsutr Stnclics 
rnivtTsiiy ol Walfi loo 
Otnario, Canada 

Telephone (•)!!») SH')- lU 1 1 . K\i. :U)()7 

Purpose 

l.itcratnrr and docntncnl siorai^r and tvtrirval .systcni wlnrli indrsrs atnl ahstracts 
pnhlishcd and nnpnhlishcd artirlcs, liooks, ronrcrcncrs protrcdinirs, and other ma- 
terials to nid edn( ators, professionals, stndent.s. practitioners and others interested 
in therapentic reereation service. 

Characteristics 

Hies eontain annotated listinjrs ol pnhlislied itdorniatioti sonrees fVotn \\H\'} to 
li)70 with platnied (jnarterly npdatin}^' in the follo\vin}{ areas: 

I'herapentie reerealion I roin Thnnju'ulir livnvalinu jmnml and Thnapfuiir lirrrraiinh 
AiUftial hotli ahstraeted and indexed in their entirety 

l*l)ysi(iil edncalion and reereation ivow} founm I of llralih, Phyurnl Eduvatiatu l^arh 
(iiitl linimiinH, \\\u\ JnurHal of l.t'i\nrr lirsvarrh 

iRelated diseiplines Ironi Rr/iahilitatioH l.itnattnr, fnurml of lif^hahilitaiinn, jmnimf 
(if P\\flinlniry, Snrinln}i;ifvl rllntntrts^ Rrwarr/i in I'lfhinitinH, and I'jIutatitiH Itulrx 

hisahilitv areas IVoin I'.xttpinnal (IhUfhrn, (Irriahirs, Xnc Oulhmk for iln* lUihd, and 
Mt^nkil Hrtni flfitinN 

Vm^ViWw ait»as from Ctnujiiu^ Sh}t(niuv Joanml nf Music Thrrafn 

Spe(ia'llv fi;(*nerated l)il)lio.^rapliies oi' all major pnhlisliiti}{ honses and university 
pnf)liration hureans 

Pn'hlii ati(ms of rehahilitation associations such as Natiomd Kaster Seal Society. Amert- 
(an I'oundiUion lor (he Hlind. stale associalions, and special jLrovermnental a}{encies 
for tlie disaf)led. 

Use 

Send information re(|n(*sis lo I UIC in caie of Kred \V. Martin^ hirector. Include 
a luief para.i>iaph specific allv imlitaiin)^ Ihe prohletn or reseatch area of interest: 
use !\vf» lo five snhjcd leims or phrases lo specify (onteni interest. Ontpni can he 
tesiiictcd loa spec ific veat . anllioi . ^eoj^iiiphic location, and/or itistiintion. At present 
there is no charge for ihis service*; a l)iief evahiation of the relevance of material 
reliieved is iec|uesled. 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 

Address 

rtiivtMsily Miitniiltiis 
m) SnnU /xtU Road 
Arm Atbnr, Ml IKUm 

Telephone CHU) 701-1700 

Purpose 

*itl)lislu's (Inrinral dissct laiintis ntt tnkrniiltii and cnttipilcs attd indexes al)slra(:lM 
nt hndi d(M total disset tatioiis atid tiiastcts theses. 

Characteristics 

hi.wntntion Ah.stmrt IntmintionnI • ttiotithly (Uttiulative index atid abstracts te* 
lettily eninpleted dni total dissertations submitted to IJtiiversity Mietoiiltns. t}eKinnin}r 
with Volume XXX, No. I , IhssvrMiou Ahsttwts lulvnmlioml contains a "Keyword Title 
Index" in wliieli l)il)lio}>[ra|)ltie entries ate elassiiu'd atid arranged alt>bal)etieally hy 
iniporiam keywotds contained in titles. Dissertations are ptesetited iti two sections! 
.•\. bumatiitiesand so( iai s( iences; and IV physical scietices atid engineering. (Available 
fioni University Mid'olllms Library Services, $100 pet year; .Seciion A or B, $()() 
per year.) 

Amviiani huvhml l)i\\vrtfUium — index oi all doctoral dissertations accepted by 
institutions ol higher learning in I'.S. and (ianada. tegardless of whether they have 
been published by University Microf ilms or ntM. (Availal)le IVtim University Microlilms 
Library .Services at SIT) per year.) 

Mfistrr\ AhshfiftK — (|uarteily index and abstracts of recently completed masters* 
ilieses chosen lor publication by Univetsity Mieroiilms. (Available from Master's 
Abstracts, Utiiversity Microlilms at $\{) per year.) 

Special Use 

Direct Access I n Kelerem e Inlormcitioiii a Xer(»x service (DA LRIX) is an inlorina- 
lion rett i(*val system based on key words derived from titles, author's selected subject 
headings and other descriptive data oi each doctoral dissertation on microfilm at 
i>ttiversity Microfilms. l)ata base is divided intotwoclassilications--^ tlumanitiesASocial 
Sciences and Sciences. Lo obtain a bibliography pertinent to erne's field of interest, 
key wolds must be identif ietl. l o aid the searclier, a *////f// hvqHvuvs Kf^yuuml IM 
is available but one is not limited only lo words in this list. {Hiffh l^minniry Kvyword 
tMs and se.iirh order forms are available at libraries or from 1)A LKIX^ University 
Microfilms.) The basic fee for a DA I KIX inquiry is $5 pins $10 per teferetice, over 
10 referent es. tlibliograpliies are retiiriu^d witliin a few working days aitd include 
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lor fiuli ri'lVriMia' liili* of \\\v dissiMiaiioii, uiiiliors iiunic and cIcjijrcT, iinivcrsiiy 
at wliicli (he (lissiMiaiioti was am*|)U*(l, dale of pidiliniiioit, and \n\\StV and volitttu* 
i}\ Dixsntaiion ,Hf\frm'h wIiimt \\\v dissiTialion is lisial. Siaiidard rluu }{C's lor any iiiii ro* 
nitncd disscriaiioii or ihcses is SI; lor xiMOHrapliiially reproduced copies (readal)le 
enlariyjetneni ol" iniirolllin, \ 8'/; i!irlies) ilie eliarjie is sinppinfj and handling 
'iiariyjes are added pins any applieal)le laxes. (Availalile IVoui I'niversjiy Mierorilttts, 
Disseriaiion Copies. P.O. Box 17«H. Ann Arhor. Ml ISIOH.) 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THESES AND DISSERTATIONS IN 
RECREATION, PARKS, CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 1970 

Address 

National Retreaiion and Park Assoriaiion (NRPA) 
KiOl North Keni Street 
ArlitiKton. VA 22209 

Telephone (7():i) 2r>2.()B()« 

Purpose 

(ioinpilaiion ol* tides oT tliesrs and dissertati(»ns in the areas of reereaiion, parks, 
catnpin^, atul ontdoor edueation. * 



Characteristics 

I'pduies atid iiii^'f^rates previons hihiiofjraphies: HMngmfM Related h lierrealiou 
Re\enrrh, ir)inpiled an J pnhlished l>y Betty van der Sinlssen. 1 902; Uesearrh in Reereaiion, 
Purl /, loinpiled and pnhlished hy the National Recreation Assonalion; and the theses 
atul dissertation seetion ofilie l%2 tiihliofj^rafM Related io(:finilnng 
and Its \\H\!'} supplement, hoth roinpiled and pnhlished by the Ameriean (^ainpin^ 
Arsoeialioti. 

• Alphal)etiral listing hy anihor 

• Cross-rererented topical indes 
i Index l)y Institiuions 

• Partial annotations 

• Available Ironi NRPA {$7M)) 
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COMPLETED RESEARCH IN HEALTH. PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION 

Address 

AAHPKR l^il)liaiii()Ms^S;ilfs 
1201 Sixtt'eiiili Sirceu N.\V\ 
Washingion. DC t>()()S() 

Telephone (202) MSIi-r):):")!) 

Purpose 

Compilaiioii oriibsiriitis oriiiiisiers ihcsrs. dotKiral (lissfruiiii iis. and a l)il)li()nra|)liv 
«)rsdt'ile(l publishctl researrh IVmn pcriodirals in ilic lidds ol" health, phvsu al cdiira- 
lioii. tec tcatioti and allied liclds. 

Characteristics 

I'uhlished atuuiallv since 1958 
I'hret* pans: 

~ V'i\v\ I. Index by alphabetital siibjet i headiiijifs 

— Pan II. Bil)li())L(t'apliy ot'sekrled jonnial ariitlcs 

— Part III. Absnaits ol ittaslers dit'ses and dottoral disseriaiions in alpliabeiiral 
order aerordinK to sponsorinjL; instiunions 

Available IVoni AAHPKR Publiealions— Sales ($\\ per year) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT SCIENCES 
AND MEDICINE 1971 

Sponsored By 

rile Anieriean College of Sports Medicine 

In Coperation Widi 

Hie Anieriean Alliance lor lleallli. Physical Kducalion. and Recreation 
Kederatioti International de Medecine Sportive 
International Olympic Cotntiiittee 
World Health Orjijaiii/atioii 

International Council ol' Health, Physical Kducatioii. and Recreation 
Research Committee oi'the International Council ol'Sports and Physical Mducatiott 
• of the I'liitetl Nations t-idncatiotiaL Scientiiic. and Cultural OrKatii/atioti 
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Purpose 

Rt'souric lor all prolessioiKil personnel who woi k ihrough \hv media of physical 
aciiviiy to sutninari/e sncMiiific liitM'autre thtoughoui iht* world tclalivc lo sports 
rticdicitu'— i.e., any force, stress, or envirotitiuMiial fucior that hdlucnccs the luimnti 
organism before, (litriti}{ or after participation iti physical activity. 

Characteristics 

/(/VYM — (ietieral Physical Activity; Sports, (iaines, and Mxercise; Knviroiiinent; Kiito- 
lions and Intellect; (irowth, Developtiletu, and A^itiK; Drtt^s; Prcvetttiott of l)isease 
and Itijury; Special Applicatioti of Physical Activity to the Hattdicapped Ittdividual; 
liehabilitation; and Salety and Protection. 

Available frotn the Macinillan Company. New York (SIH^.^f))* 

MENTAL RETARDATION ABSTRACTS 

Address 

Ms, Mary llerner 
Pr()jeci Directoi 

Heriier Information Service, Inc. 
2100 M Stteel, N.VV. 
Washington. DC 2()();i7 
(202) 20;^2O08 

Ms. Patricia t'hoben 
Pt()iect OITicer 

Division ol DeV(*lopnicntal Disabilities 
Rehabilitation Service Adtnini.sttation 
VVashin^rton. DC 20201 

(20ii) !)02-2;{:ir) 

Purpose 

(ioitipilatiotrol research abstracts, smtnnaries and atmotated bil)lio}{iaphies in the 
field ol inental l etardation. It is published by the C.S. Departmem of I lealth, Kdncatiott 
and Welfare to piovide rapid a«ce.ss to ittformation about new developmetit.s and 
research in the Held, 

Characteristics 

• Qtiarteilv Pnblicatioti 

i Available Irom SnperiiOendent ol' Docinnenis, I'.S. (ioveriiiiiem Priiuitif; Office, 
Washin^riDti. D.C. 20102. (N'eai ly subscription $ single copies 51.25.) 

• Ueprints available by w rititiK directly to ittithot(s) of an arlide 

• Cnpi(>s ol atmotated biblio^i aphies arc^ m// l eprinled lor distribution 
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AAHPER RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 



{Vol a airreiu price list, wriic: 
AAHPKK Proinolioii Unit, 1201 IBtli St., N.W., 
VVashiujrtoii, 1). C. 2(M)3«).) 

ABSTRACTS OF RESEARCH PAPERS 

Alistracis ol" irsrarch |>a|)tMs and ifscairli syinposiniiis |>ix'scnif(l at atituial AAUPKR 
National CotivtMitiotis. Write lor a list ol abstrac ts ciirtciitly available. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH INVOLVING FEMALE SUBJECTS 

A (()tti|)ilatioti ol" theses atid dissertations in (iliysieal edneation, health and recreation 
tnvolviti}^ letnale sid)jects. Studies are catefrori/ed as lollows: motor learning;* psycholofrical 
as|iects« physiolofrical and hiotnec hanical aspects, sport study, physical echuation lor (he 
handicapped, health, teaching niethod/ein ricuhnu/adunnistratiou, and recreation/leisure. 

COMPLETED RESEARCH IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 

Antuialcotnpilationsol reseatch pid)lished inover lOOperiodicalsand abstracts orniaster\ 
and (loctot*s theses in these areas. Write lor a list oT volnttu^s cinrently available. 

DGIVS (NAGWS) RESEARCH REPORTS 

A series ol' research reports desij^ned to provide the practitioner uidi scientilic evidence 
on which to base decisions relating; to proffratus oi' physical activity and athletics lor 
girls atui Kotnen. Wt ite lot a list ol l epot ts ( urrently available. 

RESEARCH IN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Snttiuiaries ol' 117 doc toral studies in outdoot education completed during the past 
three decades. Kac li siMtnuary consists ol a bt iersUiletneni ol die ptobletn. the* procechn e 
followed, and a resinne ol re.sidts and conclusions. I{)7!i. 

RESEARCH METHODS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 

An upMo tlatc*, authot itative relercMice ami basic textbook written by natiotuilly known 
research specialists. I^resented in clc?ar, direct style ami set in easy-to-reaci type, it deals 
with all phases ol resc*atc h — Ironi selecting a problem to the Unal writitifr ol'the report. 
An invaluable tool lor the* experienced researcher and teacher ol' Kt'i»duate courses, 
as well as the student working on his In st pr()jec t. It is imiexedand has extensive bibliojj;ra* 
pines lor each subjec l trcsited. (lomplc»tely tevised ;itcl cel.. I97H. 

WHAT RESEARCH TELLS THE COACH ABOUT BASEBALL, DISTANCE 
RUNNING, FOOTBALL, SPRINTING, SWIMMING, TENNIS, AND WRESTLING 

A set ies ol seven booklets designed to make* available* to coaches pcMlim*nt research 
rinditi^s widi interpretations lot prai tical applic ation, alon^ with lists ol research reler- 
etices lor each spec ilic spoil. 
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